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PEEFACE 


Acts of the Apostles bears an mifortu- 
I nate title, since ’ it does not contain the 
life-story of the Twelve Apostles. Most 
of them are never mentioned at all. 

St. Peter and St. John, who appear in the • 
opening chapters, soon drop out of. the story ; and 
their after-life and work, as weU as their death, 
have to be gathered from tradition and the history 
of the Early Church. Nor is it entirely a life of 
St. Paul, although after chapter xii. it is his 
astonishing work among the Gentiles that fills its 
pages. What, then, is its aim and purpose ? 

■^urely throughout it is the story of the spread 
of Christ’s Idngdom, the story of the witness for 
Christ “ both in Jerusalem, and in all Judsea, and 
m Samaria, and imto the uttermost parts of the 
earth.” 

And what a wonderful provision for the spread 
of the Gospel was the universal dominion of Eome ! 
The great conquests of Eome, made just before 
Christ’s birth, had been consolidated during His 
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life. Nation after nation iiad fallen before tbeir 
conquering legions; Eoman law and order bad 
been forced on all tbe subject races, tbe Roman 
language learnt by rdiilions of conquered people 
and captive slaves. Roman roads stretched like 
the spokes of a gigantic wheel outwards from the 
city on the Tiber; Roman swords and Roman 
justice kept peace to the uttermost parts of the 
Empire. It was the special time chosen by Grod, 
prepared by the Hand that guides the destinies 
of nations to serve His own loving purposes. 
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CHAPTER I 


THE DAYS OF WAITING 

yESUS was gone. The most wondexful life 
I that has ever been lived on earth was 
ended, and the Lord of all Life had re- 
turned to His Father. The disciples had seen 
the wonder of the Ascension — ^the Master taken 
away from them as Elijah of old was taken from 
his disciple Elisha. But not with a whirlwind and 
chariots of fire. Gradually, gently, the Saviour 
had been drawn away from His adoriug followers, 
whose eyes had strained to catch the last glimpse 
’of the form they loved so dearly till He was hidden 
from their sight. Hever again on this earth would 
they hear His loving words, never see His quiet 
sniile or thrill to His words of encouragement or 
rebuke. They had now to stand alone, to show 
what they were worth individually, and how much 
they had really grasped of Christ’s teaching and 
example. Just as the day comes for each one of 
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Tis, when, school-days ended, we have to face life’s 
battle and shoulder our own responsibilities ; so 
now the disciples were on the margin of a new life, 
a life without the visible presence of the Master. 
Yet they were not to be alone. 

Jesus had spoken of a promise ; an amazing 
gift — the Holy Ghost, the Comforter. It is 
doubtful if any of them imderstood what that gift 
would be. How could they ? But they hoped 
that in some mysterious way it would bring back 
theic Friend into theic hearts, so that the promise 
He had given them of being always with them would 
be no empty words, but a glorious reality. 

The last question they had asked Jesus must 
have shown Him how little they yet understood 
the nature of His Kingdom. 

'' Lord, wilt Thou at this time restore again 
the kingdom to Israel ? ” they had questioned. 
It was the longing of all Jewish hearts, hidden 
and suppressed through years of oppression and 
subjection, but bui’ning ever stronger and fiercer as 
the years passed by. National freedom ! an earthly 
kingdom such as King David had established. 

Jesus did not even try to set right the mistake 
the disciples were making. ^Vhen the great gift 
arrived they would imderstand that, and many 
things beside. 

“ It is expedient for you that I go away,” He 
had told them. 
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He miglit have told them that they would love 
Him, better, understand Him better and serve 
Him better when He was gone. Theirs was not 
the perfect love yet, the love that rises above all 
personal fears and doubts. No, they had all 
forsaken Him and fled. 

We sometimes think how happy we should have 
been if we could have lived hi the actual daily 
presence of the Master, but we forget how few were 
those who beheved hi the Saviour of the world 
while He walked this earth, compared with the 
numbers that jomed the Church after His Ascension. 

Let us be thankful that we hve when we do, 
for the eye of faith is keener far than earthly sight, 
the heart more quick to hear than outward ears. 
The sick woman m the crowd had to wait tfll Jesus 
passed by to touch the hem of His garment ; we 
can touch Him with the hands of faith and love 
at any moment, wherever we chance to be. 

So Jesus had departed and left His disciples to 
walk by faith and not by sight, and now they were 
Waitiug in patient yet certain hope, aU His nearest 
and dearest gathered together iuto one lovmg 
family of about a hundred and twenty souls. 

'We are told of only one event that happened 
during those ten quiet days of obedient waiting, 
the choosing of a twelfth Apostle to All the gap left 
in their number by Judas’ death.* Whether our 
Lord had suggested this new appointment is not 
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clear. From the story in the Acts the idea seems 
to have originated with Peter, who was already 
proving himself a leader of men. 

The idea found favour %vith the others, and two 
candidates were put forward who fulfilled Peter’s 
conditions, for both had been disciples of our 
Lord from the very commencement to the end of 
liis ministry. It is nice to think that these two 
men, Joseph Barsabas and Matthias, were not the 
only ones who, unloiown to us by name in the 
Gospel history, had been faithful followers of 
Jesus. Probably both these men had gone forth 
with the seventy, preparing the Saviour’s way as 
heralds going before a long, and had retmued with 
joy to recount that even “ the devils were subject 
imto them.” The choice between the two was 
made by lot, the simplest and most usual method 
adopted when absolute faurness was demanded ; 
God’s guidance being first implored so that the lot 
might fall on the right person. 

Of Matthias,God’s choice, we know no more than 
the mere fact of his being joined to the Apostles’ 
company, but the siu’name Barsabas comes once 
more into the Bible story. We find that (Acts sv. 
22) Judas Barsabas was chosen with Silas to take 
important letters to iVntioch from Jerusalem, where 
they were both chief men among the brethren. 
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THE DAY OP THE GIFT 

|~^AY by day bad passed in patient waiting 
for God’s good time, and now the tenth 
day bad dawned. It was a Festival of 
tbe Jewisb“"Cbiircb, one of tbe three Feasts set 
apart by God in tbe days of Moses to be kept by 
the children of Israel. Tbe day of Pentecost, or 
tbe Feast of Weeks as it was known in Old Testa- 
ment times, was tbe Feast of tbe First-fruits, when 
tbe first early crops of grain were ripening for tbe 
scythe, and tbe figs and grapes were banging ripe 
in tbe more sheltered valleys, and on the sunniest 
waUs. It was a day when tbe Temple Courts would 
have been thronged with busy worshippers, bringing 
their free-will offerings to God. 

It is quite likely that tbe Disciple band bad all 
been to the Temple earber in tbe morning, for it 
was about nine o’clock, and tbe day was fuUy come 
when tbe great Gift was bestowed. Tbe one 
hundred and twenty were aU sitting together in 
tbe bouse where they were accustomed to assemble, 
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talking, no doubt, of Him wliom they missed so 
sorely. 

Suddenly there was a sound of a tremendous 
hurricane of wind. The noise literally filled the 
house, and hushed to silence and frightened wonder 
and awed expectation the company assembled 
there. Then, above the brightness of the eastern 
sunlight, there shone upon each head a brilliance 
like flames of fire ; and with this visible sign 
of God’s presence, into each heart there flooded 
a new strange happiness, a joy imspeakable, the 
wisdom of God and the power of Godj, The Gift 
had come indeed ! 

God’s Spirit took such possession of them that 
they became His mouthpiece, speaking languages 
they had never learnt or even heard spoken. 

The news of this marvel spread rapidly, and 
the multitude hurried to find out the truth of the 
rumour for themselves. Jews from all over the 
world were in the crowd collected at Jerusalem 
that day. Jews whose homes were far away in 
the beautiful islands of Crete and Cyprus, or farther 
still in the trading cities of Mesopotamia, Arabia, 
Egypt or Asia Minor. Men of all pursuits and ranks 
jostled each other in the narrow streets as they 
poured towards the house where the wonder had 
occurred. Many had lived so long in foreign 
countries that the language of their place of exfle 
was more familiar to them than their native 
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Hebrew tongue, yet one and all were bound to 
eacb other b^/ the ties of race and religion, ties 
which have withstood centuries of dispersion and 
exile. 

By the time the crowd reached the disciples’ 
meetuig-place the house was empty, for the 
disciples were now in the steeet. Fear had left 
them — the fear that after the Crucihxion had made 
them meet in secret, behind , locked doors — for 
perfect love always casts' out fear, both then and 
now and till the end of time. ' 

“ What does it all mean ? ” the crowd whispered 
•awestruck together. “ These men, we can see from 
their faces and dress, are poor folk from Galilee. 
How can such as these Icnow all our languages ? 
Are they all drunk, do you thinic, so early in the 
day ? What are we to think ? ” 

It was Peter who first caught the word 
“ drunken,” and gathering the eleven Apostles 
round him, he addressed the people. It was the 
first Christian sermon, and as we read the short 
summary of it in the Acts we seem to see the scene. 
The Twelve above the crowd, their faces transfigured 
with joy and wonder and love ; the gaping multi- 
tude below’", bewildered, curious, amused or scoffing 
according to their mood, but aU hushed to silence 
by the hashing eyes, the ringing voice, the hnmense 
conviction of the speaker. 

“ Your wicked hands have killed the Saviour,” 
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he told them, “ the Man who raised the dead and 
healed the sick, who walked the waters and who 
fed the multitudes. But He has risen. He has 
ascended, and this that you see and hear is but His 
promised Gift sent down from the Throne on high. 
We disciples of His Imow, we have seen, and we 
bear witness that all this is true, and that the same 
Jesus whom you crucified is made by God your 
Master and your King.” 

Three thousand of that vast gathering were so 
touched to the heart by Peter’s words that they 
received baptism at the hands of the Apostles 
then and there. 

The days that followed were days of absolute 
sunshine and happiness. Clouds of persecution 
and hate and opposition were going to arise 
very, very soon ; but God gave the disciples these 
weeks of respite, in which the faith of the new 
members of the Chm’ch was strengthened, and 
many others daily joined the rapidly increasmg 
band of believers. The Apostles wrought many 
miracles, and the populace for the time viewed the 
movement with favour. With thanlrful joy the 
disciples gave themselves up to the spreading of 
Christ’s Kmgdom. Never again would they 
mistake that kmgdom for an earthly dominion. 
The Holy Spirit had taught them the Saviom’’s 
meaning at last. Still there is no doubt that the 
Chm’ch of that day expected our Lord’s return 
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very speedily, tliougli Jesus Himself had told them, 
“ It is not for you to laiow the times and the 
seasons.” 

And here at the very commencement of 
Christianity we learn of four things regularly done 
by the whole Church. 

The)^ all kept faithfully to the teaching of the 
Apostles. 

They all gathered together in friendly inter- 
course. 

They all partook daily of the bread and wine 
in the great feast of the remembrance of Christ. 

And they all jouied in a regular service of 
prayer. 

The form of these services was probably very 
simple. In the last forty days of His stay amongst 
them, Jesus may have given the Apostles broad 
rules for their guidance hr these matters, as they 
talked together of the things belonging to the 
Kingdom. If He did, we Imow from all His sayings 
that it would have been no fixed detail of ritual 
and strict observances, but broad suggestions to 
guide them to a worship that was to be one of the 
spirit and not of the letter. 
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CHAPTER III 

THE HELPLESS CRIPPLE HEALED 

yESUS liad said to His disciples, “ And greater 
i tilings (miracles) tiian tEese shall ye do, 
because I go unto My Eather.” 

And now they were to learn the absolute truth 
I of our Lord’s words. It was nearing three o’clock 

one day when Peter and John walked together to 
the Temple for the afternoon service. Jerusalem, 
then as now, was the resort of beggars of all 
descriptions who displayed theh infirmities and 
diseases to arouse the compassion of the passers-by. 

' They loitered by the wayside, they sat outside 

_ the city gates, they thronged the approaches to 

/ the Temple. Many of them were well known to 

the townsfolk from their always occupying the 
same comer or post, and probably had their regular 
supporters among the passers-by. 

Among these latter was a poor cripple. 

Day by day his friends or relations carried 
him through the outer uncovered Court of the 
Gentiles to the shelter of the Beautiful Gate of the 
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Temple, where, pirotectod the fierce ])Ia;c,e oh 
the sim, he lay patiently loegging for* charity jro.co. 
those who came to worslii];). Bitter exjjer'ie.'ice 
had taught him to notice the o>r]n.'ef-sioa on the 
faces of those Avho came and. went, and to judge 
where his appeal was lilcely to succeed and w]j.e:’;e 
to fahl Uulilce many o;i: tlie beggars v.dio crowo'sd 
the Temple Coimts, and who made some physical 
deformity an excuse for idleness, this m.an was 
utterly helpless. From birth, over forty years ago, 
he had been a cripple, and his muscles and joints, 
unused for so long a time, had slnmnl?: and shrivelled 
into piteous contortion, A case for pity, if ever 
there were one. 

To-day somethmg about Peter and John as 
they approached the gateway caught the beggar's 
attention. It was not their dress. Men dressed 
lik e these he did not, as a rule, trouble to accost ; 
they were obviously poor, with only some small 
coin abont them for the customary Temple oneriag. 
But the expression on their faces made his puises 
beat, and an unaccountable hope leap in his heai-t'. 

For Peter’s face was aglow with joy and fear- 
lessness, and John’s Avith a shining love that changed 
to tender compassion as he caught sight of the 
sufferer gazing at them so intently. . 

“ Sirs, for pity,” the man cried, raising the 
usual beggar’s whine. 

Peter’s glance dropped to the cripple on the 
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pavemeut. and for a few breathless seconds he 
stood lookma: at hhri with an intentness that 

o 

seemed to pierce through to the man's very soul. 

Then he said abruptly, Look on us." 

The man was already looking from one to the 
other' in eager espectancy. But the next words 
that came must have damjDed his rising hopes. 

“ Silver and gold have I none," Peter said 
clearly ; then with a change of tone he added with 
bold decision, “ but such as I have give I thee. In 
the name of Jesus Christ of Nazareth rise up and 
walk.” 

Peter’s absolute certainty passed- to the man 
at his feet ; the Apostle’s outstretched hand was 
eagerly seized, and the miracle was wrought. The 
shrunken shrivelled limbs received strength and 
power, and the man stood and walked and leapt 
and ran. 

Think for a moment of the time it takes a baby 
to balance itself on its legs, and vnth how many 
a tumble and abrupt si-tting-down it attaios the 
power of motion. This man had never walked, 
and yet the whole art was his in one moment of 
time by the power of that Name that is above 
every name ; the Name of the AJmight}’- Son of 
God. 

Peter and John moved on, passing through the 
Gate Beautiful into the Women’s Court. But the 
beggar was not thus to be left behind. Wonder 
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aaid inteiisest gratitude boiuid him to the Apostles’ 
side, arid if ever real praise ascended from that 
sacred place to the Throne on high, it came m 
bmsts of outspoken joy from the lips of the former 
cripple. The other worshippers looked roimd, 
shocked at such imseemly noise, but when they 
recognized who it was who was making this distiu’b- 
ance, they crowded romid him ^vith eager questions. 
The beggar pouited out his healers, and the croAvd 
tm'ned then' attention to the Apostles. It was a 
splendid opportimit}'' for Peter, and he made the 
most of it. 

Anxious to avoid a distmbance in one of the 
inner Courts of the Temple, he drew the cmious 
and wondering throng out through the Beauthul 
Gate to Solomon’s Porch, which was rather a 
covered arcade than what we now imderstand by 
the word porch,” and there his eager words found 
utterance. 

Why do you wonder,” he cried, “ as though 
we had made this man to walk by om own power 
or goodness '? Jesus, whom you delivered up to 
Pilate, whose death you insisted on when Pilate 
vckhed to let Him go, whom you denied, whom 
yon killed, whom God raised from the dead ; that 
Jesus has made this man soimd and well by the 
power of faith in His name. And now, my brothers, 
I know that you acted thus in ignorance ; therefore 
repent, that your sins may be forgiven.” 
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Tlie twofold result of tMs bold speech, 
delivered in the very stronghold of Jesus’ most 
violent enemies, was what might have been 
expected — a tremendous increase in the number 
of believers, and the speedy imprisonment of the 
two Apostles. 

The ever-increasiug throng round the speaker 
drew the attention of the Temple authorities, quick 
to note any excitement or gathering that might 
bring trouble in its wake. What they heard of 
Peter’s speech alarmed them still more. They 
broke through the crowd and carried off the 
speakers, leaviug the people to disperse slowly, 
discussiug the wonder as they went,, and the 
cripple to walk home for the first time in his life. 
What a home-coming that must have been ! Wonder, 
questions, tears, laughter, explanations, joy and 
gratitude all overflowing in that humble home. 
It is hard even to picture it. 

Next morning Peter and John were brought 
before the Temple Court of law. The High Priest 
Avith his relations and friends, the rulers, elders 
and scribes had collected to try to stamp out 
this growing belief in Jesus. How strange they 
must have thought it, that Jesus, departed from 
the earth, was giving them more trouble than ever 
He had done in His lifetime ! They had thought 
by crucifying the Master to reduce His followers 
to absolute insignificance ; but behold they were 
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now more ntaneroiis, more assertive, more reck- 
lessly fearless than they had ever been. 

Once again cowardly fear of the populace tied 
the hands of the Council. Love and gratitude 
had brought the healed beggar to stand beside the 
accused Apostles, and m his presence there was 
no denymg the miracle, so they had to confine 
themselves to threats. “ We forbid you to preach 
or teach any more in the name of Jesus,” they 
commanded, and if you persist we shall have 
to take steps to stop you.” 

If they expected to frighten the Apostles iuto 
silence, they, were disappohited, for Peter’s reply 
left them in no doubt. 

“ Judge,” he said, “ you who are set to judge 
between opposing parties. God tells us to speak, 
you tell us to be silent. Whose authority do you 
consider the greater, God’s or your own ? ” 

Then, as the Council hesitated, he continued 
boldly, “ As for us, we cannot but speak the things 
that we have seen and heard.” 

Years and years before, Balaam, the faithless 
prophet of God, had used the same argument to the 
King who had bribed him to curse Israel. “ ’^Vhat 
the Lord saith, that must I speak,” he had told 
Balak. 

Inwardly raging, but powerless at present to 
punish, the Council let the Apostles go ; and these 
hurried at once to their own company to tell them 
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all tliat had passed. And there, Imeeling in the 
upper room, which seems to have been their usual 
meetmg-place since the Lord’s Ascension, they 
thanlred God, and prayed for streng-th and courage 
to speak His word whatever the danger, whatever 
the consequences. 

And God granted them a clear and immediate 
answer to their prayer. The room was shaken and 
a fresh inrush of the Holy Spirit was poured into 
their hearts. 
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THE FEARFUL PUNISHMENT OF DECEIT 

band of disciples at Jerusalem bad now 
[ grown from about one hundred and twenty 
to some thousands, and the Apostles were 
faced with a -new problem. How were they to pro- 
vide for the wants of the needy among them, for 
many of the believers were poor men and women 1 
Not that poverty was a new thing to the 
disciples of Jesus. 

The foxes could creep into their holes, and the 
birds fly back to their nests when the evening 
shadows fell, but often and often the disciples and 
their Master had had nowhere to lay their heads — 
nowhere but the bare earth or the harder stone of 
some cave-floor. And as with shelter, so with 
food. They were content to eat the bread of 
charity, for that was the Lord’s wiU. He sent the 
Twelve Apostles out without money and without 
food to preach His kingdom and prepare His way, 
and later on the seventy disciples were expressly 
told to go equally unprovided for, for ” the labourer 
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is worthy of his hhe.” And not one of them 
starved. 

In that land of hospitality they had always 
found some one to provide for then wants. No, 
poverty had no terrors for the Apostles while 
Jesus was with them. But it is one thing to obtain 
food for a few, and quite another to provide for 
a multitude, and this, amazing growth of the Church 
made the question of means a very serious one. 

The generosity of the richer converts solved 
the problem for the time behag. They sold their 
land and houses and all their possessions, and 
brought the money to the Apostles to be used by 
them for the good of all. We read, “ They had all 
thmgs common.’^ 

It was an attempt at Christian Socialism. 

Now this was clearly a plan that could not last. 
However large a sum of money you may have in 
your purse, it must all be spent one day, unless 
constantly replenished from other sources ; and 
later on we shall see what a burden the extreme 
poverty of the Jerusalem Christians was to the 
rest of the Church. Another thing made matters 
worse than they would have been. These early 
disciples were so certain of then Lord’s speedy 
return that to a large extent they had given up 
their work and employment, so eager were they to 
spend all their time in the spreading of His kingdom. 

That they made a mistake we Imow, but who 
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can blame tbeir unselfisb devotion and love 1 
Better, far better to make a mistake like this, tlian 
live a life of selfislmess and pleasure-seeldng. 

Among those who parted with all bis worldly 
possessions at this time was Joses of Cyprus, whom 
we know best by bis beautiful siuname of 
Barnabas, tbe son of consolation. His action won 
bim tbe love and gratitude of tbe company, as was 
but natm’al, altbougb Barnabas bad not done it 
with a view of obtaining praise. 

Man is apt to judge of all actions by tbeir 
outward appearance only, but God bas quite a 
difierent method. He looks straight through tbe 
deed into tbe man’s heart, and there be reads tbe 
motive that lies bebiud every action, and traces 
tbe first germ of evil through every stage of growth 
till it sprmgs to light full-grown iu some terrible 
sin. It is well to remember this in the sad story 
of deliberately planned wrong-doing that we come 
to now. 

A certain man named Ananias, eager to gam 
tbe credit of such generosity as that of Barnabas, 
sold a possession, meaning probably to do as tbe 
others bad done, and bring aU tbe money obtained 
by tbe sale to tbe Apostles. But when tbe gold 
and silver were actually in bis bands bis heart failed 
bim. It seemed so great a sum to give, such an 
unnecessary self-sacrifice. What could be easier 
than to give part of tbe price as if it were tbe whole, 
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and keep tke rest for the use of himself and his 
wife, Sapphira ? He talked the matter over with 
her, and she agreed to the scheme. The Apostles 
would never know how much had been paid for the 
land. Nobody knew but themselves, and the man 
to whom they had sold it, and him they could easily 
bind over to secrecy. Yes, it seemed an excellent 
plan, and one bound to succeed. They would gain 
the praise and gratitude of the others and nobody 
would be any the wiser. And neither of them 
thought of the eye that sees “ every secret thing 
whether it be good or whether it be evh.” 

So Ananias started out, prepared to act a lie, 
promising to return home speedily and tell Sapphiwir' 
how splendidly all had gone. I wonder if his heart 
failed him at all as he walked along the streets ? 
If it did, he must have quieted his conscience by 
saying that it was too late to alter his decision now, 
for there was no hesitation in his manner as he 
entered the meeting-room, and carried the money 
across to lay it at the Apostles’ feet. 

“ What is this money, Ananias ? ” 

“It is the price of the possession I have just 
sold for the public good.” 

“ Is this the whole price you obtained by the 
sale ? ” 

“ Yes, that is the fuU amount.” 

And then in a flash of Divine inspiration Peter 
Imew that the man was lying. 
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“ Ananias,” lie said sternly, '' why has Satan 
filled your heart to tell this lie to God ? The land 
was your own to sell or not exactly as you lilced. 
There was no need for you to part with it unless 
you wished, and even when it was sold, the money 
was still yours to give or to keep. \^diy did you 
plan this wickedness in your heart ? It is God, 
not man, that you have tried to deceive.” 

At those awful words of rebuke, Ananias tottered 
and fell dead at the Apostle’s feet, where his 
wretched money still lay mitouched. 

The younger men of the congregation picked 
him up and carried him out to his burial, unhonoured 
and unmommed. 

At home, Sapphira waited impatiently for her 
husband’s return, and as the hours passed a vague 
feelmg of anxiety and disquiet crept mto her mhid. 
Wliat could be keepiug her husband all this time ? 
At last she could bear the suspense no longer. So 
putting on her outer wraps she hmried through 
the streets to the meeting-place of the Christian 
Church. She had barely had time to cast an 
anxious glance around for her husband, when Peter 
addressed her. 

“ TeU me, did you seU the land for so much ? ” 
mentioning the sum brought by Ananias so shortly 
before. 

Did she notice the grave earnestness of the 
Apostle’s tone ? Was she aware of the feeling of 
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tension in tlie room, and tlie anxious glances of 
tlie bystanders ? If so, it did not shake her 
determination to stand by her husband in the plan 
they had concocted together, for she seems to have 
answered without hesitation : 

” Yes, that was the sum.” 

Her guilt was as great as that of Ananias, and 
she shared the same fate. She was buried beside 
her husband, a fearful warning to all those who 
try to deceive God. 
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CHAPTER V 


THE IMPRISONMENT OP THE TWELVE APOSTLES 

OLOMON’S Porch was chosen by Peter as 
a suitable place for preaching the risen 
Savioiu’. The streets of Jerusalem were 
too narrow for a large crowd to assemble without 
stopping the trafl&c ; but from the shelter of 
Solomon’s Arcade, the crowd if great could spread 
into the large enclosm’e known as the Com’t of the 
Gentiles, and there Peter and the Eleven healed 
the sick, cast out devils, and preached Jesus and 
the Resiu’rection. It was tliis last great and 
glorious fact that was the keynote of all their 
teaching. 

Most of the people vfho thronged to hear them 
had seen or heard of Jesus of Nazareth. Many 
must have seen TJim at His trial or passing along 
the streets to His crucifixion. Some may actually 
have watched Him die ; but the wonderful facts of 
the Eesiurection and Ascension were new to them. 

Jesus had shown Himself to so few after He 
rose from the dead, that vague rumours, speedily 
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and angrily contradicted by the Priests and 
Pharisees, were all that the townsfolk of J erusalem 
had heard. And now they learnt for the first time 
every detail of that first Easter' morning, and 
“ multitudes both of men and women ” behoved. 
But the rich and powerful still held aloof, cowardly 
fear holding them back from joining the band of 
disciples, even though their hearts cried out as the 
centurion at Calvary had done, “ Surely this was 
the Son of God.” They dared not face the earthly 
consequences, the jeers and persecutions, the loss 
and shame ; and so they missed the blessings and 
the unearthly happiness of those who are friends 
with Jesus. 

It was Peter who was always the chief speaker, 
and faith in his power rose to such a height that the 
mere fact of his shadow resting on the sick as he 
passed along the streets was enough to bring healing 
tO ' their suffering bodies. From Jerusalem the 
great news spread to the villages and towns around, 
and multitudes carrying their sick poured daily 
along the roads leading to the capital ; and “ they 
were healed every one.” 

. But such a public stir and excitement was sure 
to bring trouble. The High Priest and his friends 
were both angry and jealous, angry that their 
threats to Peter and John had had no efiect, and 
jealous of any one having an influence over the 
people greater than their own. The party of the 
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Sadducees was still uppermost, and these men 
taught that there is no hfe after this earthly one. 
Thus the preaching of the Eesurrection from 
the dead, and the life after death, was in direct 
contradiction of their favourite behef. 

With such bitter enemies against them the 
Apostles' were not hkely to be left long in peace. 
This time all twelve of them were caught, and put 
into the common prison where thieves and murderers 
were kept. We know that they rejoiced to be 
counted worthy to suffer any hardship or suffering 
for His Name’s sake, but this time it was not God’s 
will that their -enemies should triumph over them. 
Like Jesus, who passed safely through the perils of 
His three years’ ministry, their time was not yet 
come. Come it would and did, for each one of 
them, except John, laid down his hfe for his 
Master ; but not till their work had been gloriously 
accomphshed, the Christian Church settled and 
estabhshed, and theh successors trained to take 
their place and carry on their mioistry. ' 

Very simply we are told of the Apostles’ 
wonderful dehverance. In the night the Angel of 
the Lord opened the prison gates and led them out. 
Then, in the freedom of the empty streets, he gave 
them God’s message. 

“ Go back,” he said, “ to the Temple, and 
continue preaching to the people.” 

Joyfully the Apostles obeyed, certain that the 
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Lord of the Angels both, could and would protect 
them. Very early next morning they were at 
their accustomed post, teaching and taUdng to all 
those who would stay to listen. 

Meanwhile, the Priests had called the Council 
together, and were waiting impatiently in the 
Council-chamber for the return of the of&cers and 
soldiers whom they had sent to the prison to fetch 
the Apostles. Presently these hurried' in with 
extraordinary news. The prison they had found as 
usual ; the warders standing on guard outside the 
doors, the doors themselves all securely locked and 
barred, but within the dungeon itself not a sign 
of the Twelve. How, or by what means, they had 
escaped none knew. 

The astonished Sanhedrin questioned and cross- 
questioned hr vain, tiU somebody came rumiing 
with the news that the Apostles were back in their 
usual place teaching the people. 

It was one thing to seize the Apostles at the 
close of the day when the Temple courts were 
almost empty ; but now a large crowd had collected 
round them who would resent any rough handling 
of the men who had healed their sick. Very care- 
fully, therefore, and with no show of violence, did 
the captain and soldiers fetch the Twelve to the 
Council-room. They were promptly accused of 
disobeying the High Priest’s former command not 
to teach in the name of Jesus, but Peter reininded 
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them, again that God’s command was the guide of 
their actions. If God’s law and man’s law clash, 
the Christian has no choice hut to foUow the 
former, whatever the consequence to himself 
may be. 

This bold refusal to obey enraged the judges, • 
and they tried to find some pretext for Irilling the 
Apostles. Things might have gone badly for the 
prisoners i£ it had not been for the influence of 
one man. 

Sitting in the Sanhedriu that day was Gamahel, 
a celebrated teacher of the Jewish law, whose wise 
judgments, broad sympathies and calm decisions 
have come down to us in the history of that time. 
By his advice the Apostles were removed from the 
room for a while, and then he quietly addressed 
the angry assembly. 

“ Take care what you do to these men,” he 
lu’ged. ” There have, as you know, been several 
risings lately among the people. Leaders have 
arisen such as Theudas and Judas of Galilee who 
have for a time gained followers, only to be dispersed 
and scattered in a very short time. My advice to 
you is — leave these men alone, for it is certain that 
if their teaching is false, it wiU speedily come to 
nothing by itself ; but if their power and their 
words are from God, nothing you can do can check 
or hinder them, and in that case you may find 
yourselves arrayed in battle against God.” 
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The weight of Gamaliers personality and the 
soundness of his argument impressed the Council. 
They decided on a milder form of punishment. As 
these men had openly flouted their orders, they 
should be openly beaten for the sake of example. 

The Apostles were recalled and the sentence 
carried out with due formality. Then they were 
set free with another warning. 

And now perhaps you will ask, Why did God 
allow the Apostles to be beaten ? He had sent His 
angel to bring them out of prison. He had put 
into the mouth of wise Gamahel the words that 
had saved their hves, could He not equally have 
saved them from the stripes ? 

Yes, imdoubtedly He could have, had it been 
His will. We do not know the reason of aH God’s 
deahngs here. “ Hereafter ” we shall Imow and 
understand. 

But this we do know. 

Jesus Himself was made perfect by suffering, 
therefore suffermg forms part of God’s plan for the 
perfecting of His servants. The Apostles did not 
thinlc it hard or unfair or unjust, or a sign that 
God had forsaken them. A thousand times Ho ! 
They departed, we read, rejoicing at the honour 
of bearing shame and pain for His sake. 




CHAPTER VI 
STEPHEN, THE DEACON 

Jerusalem Ckristians, you remember, 

’ bad a common purse, out of wbicb tbe 
daily wants of tbe whole company were 
provided. Many gathered regularly for meals at 
a common table ; but tbe old and infirm, tbe very 
busy and those who Hved too far away, bad either 
to send for then ration or have it taken to them. 
This entailed a tremendous amount of work and 
organization, and tbe Apostles found their time for 
preaching greatly reduced. 

Squabbles and disputes arose, too, over tbe 
question of clothing, and tbe Apostles were finally 
accused of showing an unfair preference towards 
tbe widows of tbe Jews bving in Judaea. Tbe 
Grecian Christians complained bitterly of neglect. 

ISTow, tbe Grecian Christians were not Greeks. 
They were as much Jews by race and blo9d as 
tbe Hebrews themselves. Jews of tbe Dispersion 
they were called; Jews who for some reason or 
another bad never returned with Nebemiab or 
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Ezra to Judeea, but bad been content to settle 
down in foreign lands. Erom time to time others 
had joined them in exile, either to escape persecu- 
tion or better to earn a hvehhood, and these had all 
learnt the Greek language as a necessity of their 
daily life and business. Gradually the Hebrew 
tongue was forgotten as the older generations died 
out ; in fact so widely was this the case that more 
than two centmies before the birth of Christ the 
Old Testament had been translated into Greek 
for their use, the Grecian Empire beiag then still 
at the height of its glory. 

The bad feeling between the Greek-spealdng and 
Hebrew-speaking Jews rose to such a height that the 
Apostles talked the matter over among themselves, 
and decided on a remedy. They would appoint 
certain men from among their number, whose duty 
it should be to attend to the distribution of food 
and clothing and the keeping of the money accounts, 
setting them apart for this special service by a 
solemn laying-on of hands. 

Now, the “ Laying-on of hands ” was a very 
ancient custom, as old as the days of Jacob and 
Moses, and was used for two purposes. It was 
used in the act of bestowing a blessing, and also 
when any one was being chosen and set apart for 
any special duty or office. It was a ceremony 
that the Apostles knew well, and what act more 
simple and more impressive ? 
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Tlie Apostles did not clioose the seven Deacons 
themselves. They left the choice to the 
“ brethren,” and well and wisely did they select. 
Out of the seven, the first two only (Stephen and 
Philip) come into the story of the Acts, which is 
not a history of all the doings of the Apostles and 
their followers, but only of such as mark especially 
the spread of the Kmgdom. That a Deacon’s duty 
was not merely to distribute food and clothing 
is pretty certain. They probably had religious 
duties as well, such as the baptizing of newly 
made converts, and none of them were debarred 
from preaching if God’s Spirit impelled them so 
to do. 

In those early days of the Chiu’ch, the witnessiug 
for Jesus, was not left to isolated clergyman or 
missionary or parish worker ; every one of the 
congregation felt compelled to pass on the glad 
news. Then, as now, all had not the power of 
movmg vast crowds by their eloquence, but all 
possessed the ordiuary gift of speech, and in cottage 
and farmstead, in market and street, eager tongues 
proclaimed the wonderful tidings of salvation. 

As Stephen moved about among the poor of 
Jerusalem he must have seen many sad sights of 
sickness and distress, which filled his kind yoimg 
heart with pity. Then one day he made a 
wonderful discovery. Pie found that God had 
granted to him also that marvellous gift of healing 
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wMch the Apostles possessed. How and when he 
first knew the power that was in him we do not 
Imow, blit we can imagine the adoring gratitude 
that swept through his heart and the rapturous 
joy with which he did “ great wonders and miracles 
among the people ” — a willing eager channel for 
God’s power and God’s love. 

He did not confine himself to relieving distress 
alone, his preaching too seems to have been full 
of extraordinary power and wisdom. Certain it is 
that the Scribes and Priests hated him even more 
than they did the Apostles. It may have been 
that his superior education and wonderful know- 
ledge of the Old Testament made his reasoning 
more convincing, so that they feared the effect 
his words might have on the more educated part 
of the populace. Already some of the Priests had 
joined the new religion (Acts vi. 7) and the Scribes 
and Elders were terrified and alarmed. In their 
rage they resorted to the same devices they had 
tried against Jesus. They set the wisest of their 
number to argue with Stephen, to question him, 
and prove him wrong before the multitude. But 
here they failed as they had failed before. The 
wisdom and learning of their wisest men could not 
stand against the wisdom of the Holy Spirit by 
whom Stephen spoke. 

Their next trick was more deadly. They bribed 
men to go about among the people telling them 
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that they had heard Stephen speak against Moses 
and the Law and against the Temple. 

The people of the East are not like the people of 
Britaia. They are far more excitable, far more 
easily roused to anger or Joy, far less Idrely to judge 
any matter calmly. 

This trick succeeded. The people grew 
indignant, and Stephen was caught and brought 
before the Council. 

The false witnesses were there, primed and 
ready with their accusations, which were all the 
more deadly because they were partly true. 

” We have heard him say that Jesus of Nazareth 
shall destroy this place, and shall change the 
customs [ceremonies] which Moses delivered us.” 

True ! The Temple was to be destroyed, and 
how utterly Jesus had foretold when He said, 
“ There shall not one stone be left upon another.” 
But the destruction was to be wrought by Eoman 
soldiers as a direct result of Jewish rebellion and 
sin. They themselves, and not Jesus or His 
followers, were to be the cause. 

The second charge was also partly true. 

Jesus had come “ not to destroy but to fulfil ” 
the Law of Moses. 

All the sacrifices for sin had been but a looking 
forward to the perfect sacrifice of the Lamb of God 
for the sins of the whole world. The need for 
sacrifices was now past. That service of looldng 
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forward was to be dropped because its use was gone. 
A service of remembrance, of lookmg back, had 
abready taken its place among the Disciple band. 
Day by day they met for the “ breaking of bread,” 
the service of Holy Commimion, in obedience to 
our Lord’s command, “ Do this in remembrance of 
Me.” 

Stephen, standing before the Council, was called 
upon to answer these two charges ; and as his 
judges watched the young manly figm’e with a 
face so calm, so gentle, so joyously fearless, they 
“ saw his face as it had been that of an angel.” 

Stephen’s speech is a very long one, and yet, of 
coiu’se, only a brief extract is given in the Acts. 
In it we see that he was trying not so much to 
defend himself as to prove Jesus the Son of God 
and the Saviour of the world. He goes back to 
the time of Abraham, when there was no tabernacle, 
no priesthood, no form of service. Sacrifices there 
had always been siace the day of Adam’s sm, but 
these were offered very simply without ceremony or 
any fixed form of prayer. Eeligion in Abraham’s 
day consisted m a fervent faith m God’s promise 
that one day the Seed of the woman should bruise 
the sei’pent’s head, and in observing the Covenant 
of Circumcision. Stephen explains this clearly, so 
as to show that the law which God gave to Moses 
had not always been necessary ; the Israelites had 
no Tabernacle in Egypt, nor had the Jewish exiles 
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any Temple in Babylon, yet in neither place bad 
God forsaken His people, nor was religion dead 
among them. No, God does not dwell in temples 
made with bands ; tbe whole expanse of Heaven 
is His throne, and earth His footstool. 

The law and the prophets all pointed to Jesus, 
and Him the Council had rejected, betrayed and 
murdered. 

“ You have indeed received the law you value 
so much,” Stephen finished, “ but you have not 
kept it.” 

Bold brave words these to the proudest, most 
self-satisfied body of men in the world. 

They were “ cut to the heart,” we read, not 
in sorrow and repentance, but in anger, indignation 
and injured pride. Stephen, looking upwards, saw 
not their angry faces but a vision. 

“ Behold,” he cried, ” I see the heavens opened, 
and the Son of Man standing on the right hand of 
God.” 

Oh, blessed glimpse of heaven ! With that 
wonderful sight before him, what mattered to 
Stephen what followed ? 

With a yeU of rage his enemies rushed on him. 
They dragged him roughly through the Temple 
Com’ts, and along the streets till the gateway in 
the outer wall was reached. Once outside, the 
deed was speedily accomplished. The false wit- 
nesses threw off their outer garments at the feet of 
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a young man named Saul, and picked up stones to 
limi. Lilce Jesus, Stepken commended Ms spirit 
to God ; and when lie could no longer stand, lie 
knelt and prayed, “ Lord, lay not tHs sin to their 
charge.” 

The first CMistian martyr had iudeed died 
nobly for his Lord. 



CHAPTER VII 


THE GOSPEL REACHES SAMARIA 

S TEPHEN’S deatE was only tie commence- 
ment of trouble for tbe Cburcb in Jeru- 
salem. Tbe persecution grew so intense 
that tbe Cbristians fled in all directions. Some, 
clinging to tbe bope of a speedy return to tbeir 
homes, sought temporary refuge in tbe outlying 
villages and farms of Judeea. Some went farther 
afield. Pbenice, Cyprus and Antioch all saw a 
fresh influx of Palestine Jews. 

It looked as if the enemies of Christ had won a 
great victory. But God can turn seeming failure 
into success, and this persecution of the Church 
was a blessing in disguise. Left to themselves 
and convinced of Christ’s speedy return, the 
tendency of the disciples would have been to keep 
together in the Holy City. Now they were forced 
to scatter. It was a distinct gain for the spread of 
the Kingdom, for everywhere that the disciples 
went they preached the glad news of salvation. 
Only the Apostles remained at their post, their 
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popularity with the people perhaps protecting 
them for the time. 

Phihp the Deacon chose Samaria for his new 
home. His success there was so great that Peter 
and John were sent to visit the converts, and they 
prayed and laid then: hands on them, and they 
received the Holy Ghost. Now, among those who 
had believed as a result of Philip’s preaching was a 
man named Simon, who had gained a great reputa- 
tion in the town as a wizard. He was a man of 
great mental powers, which had been increased by 
education ; but instead of using his knowledge of 
medicine, astrology and natural laws for the good 
of manldnd, he dehghted in deceiving the ignorant 
by sorcery and incantatiops. His reputation as a 
sorcerer was profitable. Money poured m on him. 
He became a power in the place. Whether a man 
with such a twisted nature, and earning his liveh- 
hood by deception, could have been at all sincere 
in his belief ha a crucified Savioru’ we cannot teU. 
Ah. knowledge appealed to him, provided he could 
turn it to account, and there was one power of 
Phihp’s that he especiahy envied. Sedulously he 
followed the Deacon about from day to day, 
watching the miracles and healings that he wrought, 
and striving to find out how they were done. 

Phhip must have beheved Simon’s conversion 
to have been genuine, or he would certainly not 
have baptized him, but there is a behef of the reason 
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and the brain without any behef of the heart. 
“ The devils also believe,” we are told ; they 
acknowledge J esus to be divine, but the knowledge 
brings them no joy, only fear. We do not know 
for certain if Simon was among those who knelt 
before the two Apostles to receive the laying-on of 
hands ; but this we do know, that if he did no gift 
of God’s Holy Spirit followed the outward act. 
Ho, confirmation requires pure love and fervent 
faith on the part of the behever before God’s 
Avonderful gift can be received, and Simon had 
neither. 

But he was quick to notice the visible effects of 
the receiving of the Holy Ghost on his fellow- 
townsmen. If only he could bestow this gift, 
what an increase of power, fame and wealth would 
be his ! In his blind ignorance he came to Peter and 
John with money in his hands. 

“ Sell me this power of yours, so that I too shall 
be able to lay my hands on others and give them the 
Holy Ghost.” 

Peter started back in horror from the bribe. 

“ Your money perish with you,” he exclaimed 
vehemently, “ because you have thought that God’s 
gift can be bought with silver and gold. Repent 
of this wickedness and ask God to forgive you, for 
I see clearly that your heart is still full of evil.” 

This stern rebuke terrified Simon. These 
wonder-workers might cast some fearful speU upon 
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him. Was there not some story of a man and his 
wife falling dead at this very Apostle’s feet on 
acconnt of some small deception they had practised ? 

“ Pray for me,” he cried, “ that none of these 
things come upon me.” The Bible does not tell 
us anything more about Simon Magus, but from 
contemporary history we learn that he was an 
enemy of the Church to the day of his death. 

Peter and John only remained a few days in, 
Samaria, and then returned to Jerusalem, preaching 
in many of the Samaritan villages as they journeyed 
along. 
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CHAPTER Vni 


THE GOSPEL REACHES AFRICA 




T was not long after Peter and John had left 
Samaria that Philip was sent on a mysterious 


errand. 


God’s angel came to him with this 


message : 

“ Arise and travel along the road that leads 
from Jerusalem to Gaza, which is desert.” 

No reason was given, no time specified, no 
object hinted at. Philip must often have wondered 
as he travelled steadily southward what work God 
had ready for him. Jerusalem and Gaza lie many 
miles apart, and there are three roads by which 
the traveller can journey from one town to the 
other. The more southerly led through Hebron 
and then across motmtain country westward tfil 
it dropped to the plain lying along the ancient 
P hilis tine coast-line. 

Somewhere along that road surely must lie the 
desert of which the angel had spoken. I do not 
think Phihp stopped to preach this time as he 
travelled. God’s command was “ go,” and he 
pushed eagerly forward. He had passed Jerusalem, 
and the Holy City had been lost to sight for hours, 
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wiien anofclieT and a very difierent traveller started 
along tte desert road. 

One of tlie tliree Jewisli feasts had just been 
held, and from every gate returning worshippers 
were setting out on the homeward j ourney . Among 
them was a black man from Ethiopia ; a gxeat man 
in his own country, for he was the favourite slave 
of the famous Queen Candace, and the trusted 
guardian of aU her treasures. Either in his own 
cbuntry, or more likely whilst on some business 
for his royal mistress in foreign lands, he had met 
Jewish merchants or travellers, and had learnt 
from them of the one God, the Ruler and Maker of 
all things. Erom them, too, he had heard of 
Jerusalem, and of its wonderful Temple, and had 
obtained a copy of the Old Testament in Greek 
which he studied. I think it was with great 
difficulty that he had obtaiued leave to visit 
Jerusalem, for Queen Candace would not willingly 
have spared such a useful servant ; and now that 
the feast was over, he was in a hurry to be oE. 

The return journey was long, and lay for the 
greater part of the way over sandy wastes, where 
robbers lurked to attack the unprotected traveller. 
The Ethiopian, however, feared no marauding 
bandits. His slaves were sufficiently numerous 
and well-armed to resist attack, while his camels 
and horses were swift and sure. His chariot quickly 
out-distanced the slow-moving throng of foot- 
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passengers near the Holy City. A turn of the road, 
and the Temple roofs disappeared from sight. 
With a sigh the courtier fell back on thoughts that 
had been troubhng him. Finally, he took from 
the folds of his dress his treasured copy of the 
sacred ■writings. UnroUing it "with care he began 
to re-read that part of the prophecy of Isaiah which 
we find in the fifty-third chapter. As he read his 
face grew puzzled and dissatisfied at the strange 
accomit of sufiering which it described. 

A man despised, rejected, tried, condemnea', 
killed, yet innocent of all ill, free from all offence — 
a man who suffered all this in silence, willingly 
bearing the sins and punishment of others ! Such 
love and self-sacrifice was beyond the Ethiopian’s 
understanding. Who was the man, anyway ? 
And when had he lived ? Somehow he felt that 
the answer to those two questions was of vital 
importance. He was reading the passage aloud, 
trying to find some clue to the mystery, when a 
voice beside him startled him to attention. 

A young man was running along the road beside 
him, and the question that had roused the black 
man was an odd one. 

“ Do you understand what you are reading ? ” 

Something in the eager face of the questioner 
impelled confidence. 

-- ■ “ How can I unless somebody explain it to me ? 
Do you know what it means ? ” 
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There was not the slightest hesitation in Philip’s 
answer, and the two men were soon seated side by 
side, both heads bent over the parchment. Then 
with eager words and burning heart Philip preached 
J esus, the spotless Lamb of God, Who had died for 
the sins of the whole world. Time passed un- 
noticed, for Phihp had much to tell, the Ethiopian 
much to ask. 

At last a wayside pool came in sight, and the 
eunuch cried out joyfully : “ See, here is water ; 
what doth hinder me to be baptized ? ” A quick 
command was given to the native driver, and the 
chariot was stopped. The two men got down, and 
there by the roadside, with only the astonished 
slaves as witnesses, Phihp baptized the first African 
Christian. 

From the pool the white man and the black 
climbed to the road again, and there, in the midst 
of words of encouragement, the Spirit of the Lord 
suddenly caught away Phihp so that the Ethiopian • 
saw him no more. 

No longer did the journey back to his distant 
home seem long and ivearisome. Joy and gratitude 
fihed the treasurer’s heart to overflowing, joy in 
his Saviour’s love, and gratitude to God for having 
thought a black slave’s doubts and difficulties 
worth all that care and thought. 

We do not know if the Ethiopian ever again 
visited Palestine, or had any further intercourse 
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“ The two men were soon seated .... both heads 
bent over the parchment.” 
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with. Jewish ChristianSj but of this we can surely 
be certain. Once back in Ethiopia . he would 
preach Jesus Christ to the Court and to all those 
with whom he came in daily contact • 

There is a tradition that Matthew later on took 
Ethiopia as the scene of his labours. If he indeed 
reached that distant country in the eunuch’s Hfe- 
time we can easily picture the welcome he would 
have received. 

But this much is solid fact. 

Hundreds of years later, when white men 
penetrated Abyssinia (the modern name for 
Ethiopia), they found there, altered and perverted 
it is true, and darkened by lapse of time and contact 
with heathenism, traces of a behef in the one true 
God. How did it get there 1 And by whom was it 
planted ? May it not have been the fruit of the 
seed sown by Philip’s Ethiopian courtier ? 

* * * * 

Philip himself was next heard of at Azotus, the 
Ashdod of Philistine days. Moving northward 
along the coast road, he again reached the Samaritan 
country, settling eventually at Caesarea, This 
important towu had been practically made by 
Herod the Great, and was the seat of the Homan 
Governor, and , the principal station for Roman 
troops. We find Philip stiU living here, with his 
daughters, when years later Paul passed through 
the town on his last visit to Jerusalem. , 
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CHAPTER IX 


THE CONVERSION OF SAUL 

TN the last chapter we found that God takes 
infinite trouble to brmg one soul to Hunself, 
^ but we must remember that each human 
being has a double value in God’s sight. There 
is first the man’s own individual worth. And 
secondly, there is his worth as an induence on 
others. Through the Ethiopian courtier God saw 
the Ethiopian people; through persecutmg Saul 
of Tarsus, God saw the Gentile world. 

Saul spriugs iuto the story of the Acts at 
Stephen’s martyrdom, and we have to look to his 
letters to piece together a httle of his former hfe. 
Tarsus, his birthplace, was a large town lying 
on the Mediterranean sea-coast under the Taurus 
mountains, a busy seaport where Levantine traders 
and Phoenician sailors did a brisk carrying trade 
for Greek and Jewish merchants 

Saul’s father, he teUs us, was a strict Pharisee, 
and brought his son up to the rigid observance of 
all Jewish laws and ceremonies. Of his mother 
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we hear no word. She probably died while he was 
stiU young, for there seems to have been. an utter 
lack of the softer influences of home in his 
upbringing. Saul’s sister is mentioned only once 
(Acts xxiii. 16) as hving in Jerusalem. She may 
have been a good deal the elder of the two, and if 
so, in those days of early marriages, woifld have 
left her home before her mfluence could have been 
felt. We have no means of knowing whether she 
was much or little to her brother. 

Little Saul went to school in Tarsiis, being taken 
to and fro through the streets by a trusted slave 
of the household. 

In after-hfe he remembers the firm grip of the 
old man’s hand, which prevented many a loitering 
along the busy exciting streets. Later on he was 
sent to Jerusalem to continue his studies under 
the most famous teacher of the time, for Saul’s 
father was ambitious for his son. If it was to his 
father that he owed his zeal for relioidn and his 

O 

tenacity of purpose, it was to Gamahel that he 
owed his clear power of reasoning and his love of 
truth. 

We do not Imow where Sard was during the 
three wonderful years of Christ’s ministry, but 
that he never saw the Savioru face to face during 
his lifetime we know from his own words. Perhaps 
he had by then returned to Tarsus or accepted 
some work far distant from Judsea. If Saul gave 
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his vote for Stephen’s death as a member of the-' 
Sanhedrin, he must have been a married man and 
a father at that time, since this was a rule for such 
membership. But in everything touching his 
private hfe Saul was most reticent, and we can only 
guess at the influences that went to make his 
character. Saul was absolutely sincere, absolutely 
genuine, and he had his own decided views. If 
the father was strict and rigid in his religious 
convictions, and wiUing to sacrifice everything to 
what he beheved true, so was the son. Both were 
of the stufl of which martyrs are made. 

Even the respect and reverence which Saul 
felt for his teacher Gamaliel did not prevent him 
from disagreeing with him. Gamaliel’s former 
advice to the Sanhedrin, to let Christianity die out 
of itself by ignoriag it, did not appeal to his pupil’s 
impetuous and ardent nature. For one thing the 
pohcy had not answered. Christianity had not 
died out, far from it. Saul advised a rigorous 
system of repression. Death to the ringleaders ! 
Exile and imprisonment to the rank and file ! That 
would stamp it out. 

It was whilst pursuing that system of his that 
he watched Stephen die. He saw it all. The 
serene courage of the martyr, the glowing faith, 
the freedom from all resentment against his 
executioners. Despite himseK Saul was touched. 
Courage, faith, zeal, these were the quahties he 
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most admired. Stephen’s speech too, with its 
deep insight into the Old Testament Scriptures, 
must have awakened haunting doubts in the 
certainty of Saul’s self-confidence. Was there 
something after all in this story of a crucified and 
risen Messiah ? Could he and nine-tenths of his 
nation have made a hideous mistake ? • It was too 
awful an idea to contemplate. So Saul dismissed 
the pricks of conscience which threatened to destroy 
the whole fabric of his faith, and fell back on his 
pohcy of persecution. At the stoning of Stephen 
he was cahn and dignified, now he became a 
very whirlwind of d.esbruction. The Christians 
fled before him. In Jerusalem only the Apostles 
remained at their post, exempt for some reason 
from immediate danger. 

But Saul was not satisfied. He intended to 
exterminate this heresy, and heariug that the new 
rehgion had reached Damascus, he set out for that 
distant town. With him he carried letters from 
the Chief Priest to the' heads of the synagogues 
there, urging them to help the bearer iu hounding 
down the Christian heretics. 

But the very Jesus Whose followers he was 
seeldng to destroy was both guarding His disciples 
at Damascus and seeking the misguided persecutor 
himself. He knew that Saul’s earnestness and 
zeal, once enhsted in His service, would be the most 
effective instrument for thefepreadingof His Idngdom. 
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And sp, with' the long journey of one hundred and 
thirty miles nearly over, Jesus met Saul of Tarsus. 
It was midday^ and the Eastern sun was blazing 
down so mtensely as to make the travellers long for 
the shelter of the city walls, aheady in sight in 
the distance, when suddenly a dazzling Hght from 
heaven shone round them, a light so intense, so 
appalling, that Saul fell to the ground. 

And there in the dust, shielding his eyes from 
that overpowering brilhance, Saul heard a voice : 

“ Saul, Saul, why persecutest thou Me ? ” ^ 

Saul’s memory must have flown to many whom 
he had persecuted, and he faltered out : 

“ Who art Thou, Lord ? ” 

And the voice repHed : 

“ I am Jesus Whom thou persecutest. It is 
hard for thee to lack agamst the pricks.” 

In Palestine oxen were used then as now for 
work in the fields, and it was the pricking of the 
ox-goad that Jesus referred to. A whip would 
have had Mttle effect on the thick skins of the 
sluggish and patient oxen, but the goad — a wooden 
shaft with a pointed iron tip — ^pricked the beasts 
into renewed activity. Any kickmg against the 
persuasion of the goad would of course drive the 
point further in. It was as if Jesus had said : 

‘‘ Saul, Saul, you cannot resist God. You cannot 
drown conscience or wipe out memory, you cannot 
put yom* reason to sleep.” 
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There in the dust .... Saul heard a voice, ‘ Saul, 
Saul, why persecutest thou Me ? ’ ” 
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ISToj Saul could not for long liave struggled, 
against his inward doubts ; he was too honest, too 
straightforward. But he might have done a vast 
amount more harm before he gave up tbe struggle, 
had not God Himself come to the rescue. 

God coming to man’s aid ! This forms the 
whole story of the Bible from Genesis to Eevela- 
tion. Always, everywhere, down the ages, men 
have groped blindly after God. They formed their 
creeds of fear or superstition, of sun and nature 
worship on the one hand and devil-worship on 
the other, in their search. 

Only in the Bible do you have the wonderful 
fact of God seeking man. God came to Adam and 
Eve after their fall to show them the only way of 
escape from the consequence of their sm; God 
came to Gain to give him a chance of confession 
and forgiveness; God led the Israehtes through 
the wilderness ; God sent His prophets to guide 
His chosen people; and, greatest seeldng of ah, 
God sent His only Son to show man what Hfe 
might be. 

And now God came to find Saul. 

And Saul gave in utterly and entirely, never 
for one second to waver or turn back from his 
allegiance. Erom that day, that moment, he was 
his Master’s, for Jesus to do with as He wished. 

“ Lord, what wilt Thou have me to do ? ” he 
faltered. 
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“ Aiise, and go into tlie city, and it shall be told 
thee what thou must do.” 

Obediently Saul arose and opened his eyes, and 
behold, he was bhnd. The companions of his 
journey had meanwhile been standing speechless in 
astonishment, hearing a voice that spoke, but not 
understanding the words that were uttered. Now 
they laid hold of Saul’s hand and led him slowly 
and wonderingly to Damascus. There in the 
street called “ Straight,” which still stretches its 
three-mile length through the middle of the town, 
they found a lodging for him in the house of a man 
named Judas. For three days and nights he 
remaiaed there, without food or driok, and in 
absolute darkness. Have you ever thought what 
it would be to be struck bhnd ? To be dependent 
on others for everything, to be unable to read, 
to work, to walk or to write, to have hteraUy nothing 
to do to pass the long and weary hoius of an eternal 
night. 

But Saul’s blindness was part of God’s plan for 
the making of the great Apostle of the Gentiles. 
God knew (He always knows) the best way to 
change a heart. 

So Saul was left desolate and alone, and in 
pitch darkness ; and Saul did the only thing he 
could do — he thought. We cannot know what 
his thoughts were, but certainly memories of 
Stephen would have come into them, words of his 
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teacher Gamaliel, reports lie had heard of Jesus’ 
words and deeds. I think, too, that Saul certainly 
counted the cost during those three days. Knowing 
his father so well, he could have no doubt as to 
the old man’s reception of the news. It would 
mean a complete cutting ofi from his home for 
ever, it would mean poverty and disgrace. His 
student friends and his dear old tutor would treat 
hhn as a traitor, a man faithless to his upbringing 
and his rehgion. 

These were bitter thoughts Saul had to face, 
yet with everything of this world’s happiness to 
lose, he never faltered. 

Prophecies from the Old Testament, many parts 
of which he had learnt by heart, must have come 
into his mind to complete the argument of 
Stephen’s speech. Why, now he came to think of 
it, there were those distant cousins of his, whose 
behef in Jesus of Hazareth had brought such 
disgrace on the family some years before. He 
had despised them then, and joined in the out- 
cry against them. But the greatest thought of 
aU, and the one that recurred the most often, was 
the thought of Christ’s love, the wonderful 
condescension of that special revelation, that special 
call. That thought it was surely that led Saul to 
prayer, the prayer that brings peace and hope in 
its train. 

And while he prayed, down Straight Street 
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hurried the disciple Ananias, with his message of 
comfort. He was also his Lord’s man, yet when 
he had received the order to visit Sard he had been 
startled into expostulation. 

‘ ‘What, Lord,” he had exclaimed, “ go and give 
this man back his sight ! His strange and sudden 
blindness is the only thing that keeps any of us 
safe for a moment.” 

“ Yet,” was the Lord’s answer, “ go and do as 
I have told you, for I have chosen this very man 
to carry My Name before Gentiles and longs, and 
I will show him how great things he must sirffer 
for My Name’s sake.” 

Ananias attempted no more remonstrances. 
Very thoroughly, very gently he carried out his 
mission. 

“ Brother Saul,” he said quietly, as he laid his 
hands on the blind man’s eyes, “ the same Jesus 
who rnet you on the road has sent me, so that you 
may regain your sight and be filled with the Holy 
Ghost.” 

Instantly Saul’s sight was restored, and he rose 
up and was baptized. I am sure Ananias and he 
had many long talks, but the gratitude in Saul’s 
heart had to find utterance in some immediate work 
for his Lord. 

I do not thinlr that Saul did much actual 
preaching as we understand the word. You 
cannot suddenly change all your rooted ideas and 
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convictions, and start a complete and orderly set 
of new ones. Saul’s mind must at first have been 
in utter confusion, be wanted to re-read bis Bible 
with this new bgbt to guide bim. But be was not 
tbe man to sail for one moment under false colours. 
He bad to proclaim bis change of faitb at once to 
all whom it coucerned. That was sufficiently 
amazing in itseK to create a tremendous stic in tbe 
town, an excitement that be did not at all desire. 
From tbe story in tbe Acts it would seem that be 
stayed in Damascus till forced to flight by tbe malice 
of bis enemies, but this was not so. In bis letter 
to tbe Galatians (Gal. i. 17, 18) we learn what 
perhaps Luke himself never knew. 

Longing intensely for soHtude in which to think 
and pray and meditate, Saul left Damascus almost 
at once for tbe desert land of Arabia, there to be 
alone with God and to learn direct from Him. 

How often God uses loneliuess to bft souls into 
fuller union with Him, and to prepare them for 
some special service ! Moses .spent forty years in 
tbe land of Midian, wandermg with tbe sheep 
from pasture to pasture along tbe borders of tbe 
desert, and there be met God. David, tendiag bis 
father’s flock, learnt to know tbe God of tbe stars 
and tbe open spaces! Ebjab in despair sought 
tbe wilderness, and there he beard tbe “ still small 
voice.” John tbe Baptist was in tbe desert until 
tbe day when God called him to start bis fife’s 
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work. Yes, and tke Savioiu of tke world Himself 
underwent forty days of complete isolation at tlie 
very commencement of His ministry among men. 

So Saul spent nearly tliree years in lonely 
wanderings, re-reading Ids Old Testament and 
communing with God. Then he returned to 
Damascus. He wanted to see Ananias again, and 
the place where he had first met his Lord. 

It was during this second visit to the ancient 
capital of Syria that Saul’s teaching confounded 
the Jews by his clear proofs of Christ’s Messiahship. 
His preaching ended by bringing down on him the 
rage of the non-Christian Jews. To do them justice, 
one must remember that to them he would have 
appeared a turncoat of the very worst type, and 
they knew him to be dangerous from the wisdom 
and depth of his arguments and the wideness of 
his knowledge. At last their rage led them to 
take steps for his death. They set a guard at the 
city gates with strict orders to aiTest him should 
he try to escape that way. Meantime they searched 
the town? 

But by now Saul had many Mends. These 
warned him of the Governor’s intention, and also 
provided for his safety. Hiding him by day, they 
watched their opportunity, and one dark moonless 
night they let him down over the city wall, as once 
at Jericho Eahab had saved the fife of the two 
spies. 
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Ciiased from DamascuSj Saul made Ms way to 
Jerusalem, only to find the disciples there afraid 
of him. Perhaps they thought his disciplesMp 
a trick to enable him the more easily to discover 
their names and homes. Only Barnabas knew 
better. Perhaps he had known Saul in Ms boy- 
hood, since Cyprus and Tarsus are not far distant. 
If so, he would have known him to be incapable of 
hypocrisy. Perhaps he was a better reader of 
character than the others. In any case, with ready 
Idndliness and sympathy he made friends with the 
former persecutor. More than that, he became 
his spokesman, winning the others round to behef 
in the genuineness of Saul’s conversion. 

But for some reason Paul only saw two of the 
heads of the Church during this visit — ^Peter and 
James the Less (Gal i. 18, 19). Peter ofiered to 
put him up, and for a whole fortnight the rough 
Gahlean fisherman and the pohshed scholar were 
under the same roof. A strange pair indeed, but 
bound by the ties of a common devotion, a common 
sense of God’s forgiveness of personal sin. 

Saul tried to preach in Jerusalem as he had tried 
at Damascus, but with the same result. “ They 
would not receive Ms testimony.” What wonder 
Jerusalem was full of Ms old friends who had known 
him in his college days. And Saul learnt that a 
friend once ahenated, once lost, makes the most 
bitter enemy a man can have. Before the fortnight 
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was over Ms life was agam m danger. Tlie disciples 
counselled fligM. Now, all tMough Ms life failure 
was bitter to Saul. He could fight a losing battle, 
but to give up, to allow Ms enemies to drive Mm 
away, was a course of action utterly against Ms 
nature. He could not face it without a direct 
order from Ms Lord. He took Ms trouble, his 
uncertainty to Him. The Temple Courts were 
always open for prayer, and it was there that 
Saul went. 

“Make haste and leave Jerusalem at once,” 
was the answer he received. “ The Jews will not 
listen to you, but I have chosen you for work 
amongst the Gentiles ” (Acts zxii. 18-21).‘‘' 

Saul retmmed to Peter’s house with Ms mind 
made up. Without delay the brethren escorted 
bim to Geesarea and saw him aboard a sMp bound 
for Tarsus. His old home was a Gentile city ; 
perhaps it was there that God meant him, to labour. 

It must have been a dreary home-coming. His 
father’s house shut to Mm ; Ms boyhood’s friends 

* Basil Matthews, in his splendid book Paid, ilie Dauntless, puts 
this Tision at a much later date, during Paul and Barnabas’ visit to 
Jerusalem with the alms for the poor sent from Antioch. The 
single reference to the vision would bear either interpretation and 
there are points for both views. 

But Paul’s great distress at finding his preaching unaccepted 
seems to me more likely at the earlier time in his life. At the later 
date he had formed his niche at Antioch where he had been a year ; 
and his mission to the famine-stricken Jews at Jerusalem was only 
a temporary one, as his speedy return with Barnabas to Antioch 
shows. 
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either gone or turning a cold shoulder on him, 
yet Saul stuck it out. Years passed by, and as 
far as we know little if any success attended his 
attempts to preach Jesus, for no Church was ever 
founded there. But it was there, in isolation worse 
than that of the desert, and in apparent failure, 
that Saul’s fiery zeal deepened into patient endur- 
ance. It seemed as if Jesus had forgotten him 
as the long years went by and nothing happened. 
I believe it was harder for Saul to bear than all 
the sufferings and perils of his after-life. But he 
learnt to wait and to trust, and at last the call 
came. 
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PETER’S MISSION TOUR AND ITS RESULTS 



"ITH Saul gone, another period of freedom 
from persecution began for the Christian 
Chm'ch. The reason for this lay in a 
mad freak of the half-insane and utterly wicked 
Emperor Cahgula. The idea had entered his head 
to have a statue of himself erected for worship 
in Jerusalem. In his capital of Home he was 
accustomed to a slavish adoration such as the 
Romans had long since ceased to pay to their 
gods. It pleased him to think that his statue 
should obtain equal honom with the God of 
Israel. He ordered the carving to be executed. ' 
But the Jews thought otherwise. Mass meetings 
were held throughout Palestiue, protests and 
petitions poured in on the Roman Governor at 
Caesarea. Such was the ferment against this 
proposed desecration of their holy city that all 
lesser matters were for the tune forgotten. 

It was during ths lull that Peter travelled about 
from place to place, visiting the Christians in out- 
lying villages and remote farms, strengthening 
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the faith of recent converts, confirming, preaching, 
explaining. Neither of the four Gospels had yet 
been written, so that the newly made Christians 
had to depend entirely on memory of the words 
they had heard, and the infrequent visits of those 
who gave their fives to the spreading of the King- 
dom. Peter travelling thus along the road to 
Jojppa came to Lydda. There he came across a 
poor man who for eight years had been bedridden 
with palsy. Palsy is a disease of the muscles and 
nerves, which gradually takes from the sufferer 
the command of his own limbs. The hands shake 
involuntarily, and the fingers fail to hold the thing 
gripped by them ; the legs too totter and falter, 
and in bad cases walking becomes impossible. For 
eight years poor iEneas had been absolutely helpless, 
and Peter’s quick pity was at once aroused. 

“ jdUneas, Jesus Christ maketh thee whole ; 
arise and make thy bed,” he said, and immediately 
the muscles and nerves strengthened to instant 
use and obedience. 

All those who lived in Lydda and the neigh- 
bouring plain of Sharon crowded to see the wonder 
of the man’s healing, and “ turned to the Lord.” 
Peter probably stayed at Lydda some time, using 
the little town as a centre for his work among the 
Sharon shepherds and farmers. He was still 
there when an urgent message reached him from 
Joppa ten miles distant. 
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A disciple named Tabitlia (better known by her 
Greek name of Dorcas) bad just died. During ber 
lifetime sbe bad visited tbe sick, and bad helped 
tbe poor by gifts of clothes made by ber own kind 
bands, and now that sbe was dead tbe women 
whom sbe bad helped bad collected to momn and 
bewail ber. Perhaps they felt bow bttle they bad 
really appreciated ber sympathy and ready helpful- 
ness while sbe was with them, blow it was too 
late to show bow much they loved ber. Sbe was 
gone, and they would never again see ber sweet 
smile nor watch ber busy fingers that bad worked 
so willingly and ceaselessly for them. Tears that 
were not all selfish feU fast as they gathered round 
tbe peaceful form upon tbe bed. At last somebody 
suggested sending for Peter. Tbe rest caught at 
this one ray of hope, and wilbng messengers were 
speedily forthcoming. 

This and more Peter learnt as be accompanied 
tbe two men along tbe road to tbe coast. Arrived 
at tbe bouse, be climbed to tbe upper chamber 
where tbe body lay quiet and still, and found the 
room full of weeping women. How tbe noise of 
tears and lamentation must have contrasted with 
tbe solemn serenity of tbe figure on tbe bed ! Tbe 
women crowded round tbe Apostle, showing bim 
tbe work that Dorcas bad done ; praising ber 
virtues, bemoaning ber loss. Peter gently but 
firmly put them all outside. Alone in tbe now 
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silent room lie Imelt and prayed to tlie Lord of all 
life ; then turning to the body he said, “ Tabitha, 
arise.” The woman’s eyes opened, and seeing Peter 
she sat up, and he, calling the hushed and expectant 
widows, presented their benefactress to them alive. 

Was she glad to return to life, we wonder, she' 
who loved her Lord so dearly ? We may be sure 
that whatever her own loss, she recognized in her 
recall to earth God’s gracious wiU, and rejoiced at 
the chance of serving Him here stHl longer. 

And is it not a wonderful thiug that neither from 
Dorcas, Lazarus, nor any of the others who were 
raised from the dead, do we hear a word about the 
gxeat and unknown beyond ? Why 1 It is the one 
thmg of supreme interest to us all. Then why are 
we kept in ignorance ? The answer can only be that 
it is God’s will. But of one thing we may be sure. 

The same forethought and love that at bicth 
bring the little naked baby into an unknown world, 
that provide loving arms to welcome and receive 
it, that send to the mother the very food that the 
baby, needs ; that same forethought and love are 
watching over the naked spkit when, leaviug the 
body behind, it escapes from- earthly fetters to 
Hfe nearer the Master. 

Paul wrote later ; “ 0 death, where is thy 
sting ? 0 grave, where is thy victory ? ” There 

is none to those who love Jesus. 
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PETER’S VISION AND ITS RESULTS 

raising of Dorcas from the dead attracted 
I much attention to Peter’s preaching, and 
it became necessary to stay some time in 
that busy seaport in order to instruct the new 
disciples. Peter found a lodging in the house of 
a namesake, Simon the Tanner. This man had a 
house by the seaside facing out over the blue 
Mediterranean. From its windows the harbour 
was visible where in olden days the ships of Dan 
had phed to and fro with merchandise, and where 
in David’s and Solomon’s time the cedar wood was 
brought by King Hiram’s sailors for the building 
of the Temple. Being the nearest port to Jerusalem 
it was stiU gay and busthng mth sailmg vessels 
of all sizes and nationalities. The Jews, with the 
strict Mosaic laws against touching a dead body, 
held the trade of a tanner in great abhorrence, and 
it was against the law to have a tannery inside the 
town. As a tanner, too, Simon would have been 
cut ofi from the services of the Synagogue except 
after long and careful purifying. 
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His house probably lay isolated from all others, 
with its tanning yard close to it, so that it could be 
the more easily avoided. It is difficult to guess 
what led Peter to choose such a lodgiug, siuce he was 
not the man hghtly to disregard Jewish prejudice. 
Perhaps the isolation and quietness of the house 
and its comparative safety attracted him, or it 
may be that his fisherman’s heart went out to an 
abode from which he could watch the vessels as 
they came and went. Perhaps Simon the Tanner 
was a personal friend of his. In any case it was 
here that Peter chose to stay. 

On one occasion he had gone up on to the flat 
roof of the house for prayer and meditation. It 
was midday, and most hkely he had aheady done 
a long morning’s work, for he was both thed and 
hungry. 

Down below in the house the women of the 
household were preparing a meal, and Peter, glad of 
the quiet, escaped to the housetop to rest, as Jesus 
had so often done, by holding communion with 
God. While he was there he feU into a “ trance.” 

We Britons, in this matter-of-fact and bustling 
age, have httle idea of what a “ trance ” means, 
but in many lands in the East it is stfil practised. 
The person in absolute stfilness and quiet wraps 
himself away, as it were, from all earthly 
distractions, till the eye does not see what is 
passing around, the ear does not hear any earthly 
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souud; till thought itself oeuses in the braiii. and 
tlie >Yhole being is lilce a tranquil lake ready to 
redect .faithfully the things above, 

Peter, we read,, from prayer fell into a tra.nce 
ai'd saw an invra.Td vision. 


A great iiat vessel Like a sheer, knotted at the 
four corners appeared out of the sky and was 
lowered to the earth. Inside it were all kinds of 
a.nnnals. wild and tame. la.rge and sma.U,. as well 
;is birds and insects. Bewildered and amazed 
Peter watched, till he hea,rd a voice : 

Pise. Peter, kill a.nd eat." 

He was hungry. Here was food. But Peter 
though a Christian was a strict Jew. These 3.uima.Is 
.had all been pronounced unfit for hum3.n consump- 
tion by the laws of Moses. 

So he a.nswered : Hot so, Lord, for I have 


never eaten arqkhing common or rmcle3,n.'’ 

And the voice replied : What G-od hath 

clea.nsed that call not thou common." 

Three times was the order given, three times 
the same defensive a.nsYrer made, three times the 


same warning added. Then the vessel vra.s wit 
ciravm, leaving Peter on the housetop vronderin 
He could see no cense or reason in this vision, tlih 


and ponder a.s he might. He wa,s still utterly 
perplexed when he heard a. knock at the cutside 
gate. Probably some one W3.nting to see his host 
on business, he thought, as he caught sight of the 
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Eoman cb’ess of one of the tliiee strangers. And 
then Peter heard the inward voice of God’s Spirit : 

These men are looking for von, Peter. You 
need not be afraid to go with them, for I have sent 
them.” 


I think the interpretation of the vision was 
beginning to dawn on Peter as he hurried down to 

O O 

the gate and stood before the Eoman soldier and 
the two slaves who accompanied him. 

I am the man vou seek.” he said, with readv 
kindliness. ••’What do you deshe me to do for 
you I ” 

Ve have come from Caesarea vrith a. message 
from oiu’ master, the Centurion Coruehus. Por 
many years now both he anti his family have 
beheved in the one true God. Our master is much 
beloved, not only by his own coirntrymen but by 
the Jews of Ca?.sa,rea, for he is just and true towards 
ah men. and generous to the distressed and poor. 
Only yesterday he was at his midday prayer, and 
saw an angel who told Ym to send for you. TT e beg 
of you to come with us. Our master is waiting 
a.uviou5lv for yom* arrival, for he believes you have 


a- message to give hin 
Yow, Peter knew 
away, and that the m 
” Come in.” he ss 


1 from God.” 

that Caesarea was thirty miles 
■en were tired a,nd footsore, 
dd, ” and stay the night, and 


to-morrow I will go with you.” 

What a strange party gathered for meads in 
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tliat isolated house by the seaside that day ! The 
.despised tamer and his faroily, the fisherman 
Apostle, a Eoman soldier and two slaves. 

Peter began to see more clearly. 

These three men were Gentiles, and though 
proselytes to the Jewish rehgion, they were stiU 
far from being treated as on an equality with the 
chosen nation. The more favoured of these 
converts were those who had submitted to the rite 
of circumcision, but the majority had not done so. 
Cornehus and his family were among the latter and 
more numerous class. They would therefore stfil 
have been considered mclean by rigid Jews, who 
would have avoided visitmg their houses or having 
meals with them. 

Peter could not go back upon his word, but he 
foresaw that what he had promised to do would 
bring sharp criticism upon him. So while the 
servants of Cornelius rested, he went into Joppa 
and arranged for sis of the Christians of the place 
to accompany him on the morrow. He felt a 
premonition that, they would be useful as witnesses 
of what occurred. He resolved himself to be very 
prudent, very careful to avoid giving ofience. But 
God who had sent Peter the special vision on the 
housetop took the course of events out of His ser- 
vant’s cautious hands into His own all-wise ones. 

The httle band of ten started together early 
next day. Somewhere along the road they rested 
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for tlie night, for it was not till the day after leaving 
Joppa that they reached Csesarea. Cornehns was 
eagerly looking out for them, and hastened to 
welcome the stranger by throwing himself in act 
of worship at Peter’s feet. 

Instantly Peter caught his arm. 

“ Stand up,” he entreated ; “ I myself also am 
but a man.” 

Inside the house a quick glance round told 
Peter that he was in a mixed company of Romans 
and Jews, so with blunt directness he went straight 
to the point that he knew would be in the minds of 
all present. 

“You aU know how that no Jew is allowed to 
keep company or visit in the house of one of another 
nation ; but God has showed me that I should not 
call any man common or unclean.” 

Ro doubt here he told them of his marvellous 
vision, of his uncertainty about it, and of the instant 
arrival of the three Gentile messengers. That 
vision combined with the angel’s message to 
Cornelius was enough to convince those present 
that here, by God’s own leading, was a case where 
Mosaic laws and rigid traditions were to be set on 
one side for a wider brotherhood. 

So Peter preached the Lord who accepts any one 
who beheves on Him, whatever his nation or colour. 
Only a very few words of Peter’s speech are given ; 
but at the end of his sermon — ^while he was still 
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speaking, in fact — ^tke Holy Ghost fell on that 
mixed assembly. Again the wonders of Pentecost 
were repeated. The newly made Christians spoke 
with tongues and prophesied. 

The sis men who had accompanied Peter could 
scarcely credit their ears. Never yet had the Holy 
Ghost been given to the unbaptized. It was the 
crownmg proof of God’s acceptance of the Gentile 
world, a sign of favour which swept away aU Peter’s 
remaining doubts and scruples. His question to 
that assembly seems to hint at a former reluctance 
to take upon himself the responsibihty of baptizing 
these Gentiles, but now, with this manifestation 
of the Master’s approval, how could the disciple 
hold back 1 

“ Can any man forbid water, that these should 
not be baptized which have received the Holy 
Ghost as well as we ? ” he asked. 

As a means of obtaining the Holy Spirit, baptism 
was no longer necessary ; but it was still the out- 
ward sign of admission into Christ’s Church. Yes, 
God works by means, but He is not bound by them. 
We are bound to use the means of grace He has 
given us as the authorized channels of His love and 
power ; but God has many ways of entrance into 
human hearts. 

Peter did not stay long in C^sarea. It was a 
place which aheady had had the Gospel preached 
to it, for Philip the Deacon had chosen it as his 
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headquarters for his mission to the Samaritans. The 
further strengthening of Cornehus and his friends 
in the faith could be safely left to the Christians 
there, so Peter returned to Jerusalem. News of 
how the Gentiles had received the Gospel had 
preceded him., and he was met at once by sharp 
criticism and rebuke. 

“ What ! You, a Jew, went into the house of 
the uncircumcised Gentiles and had meals with 
them ! ” 

It was true. Peter had been led, forced, pushed 
into breaking a law given by God for a special 
reason centuries before. It is never easy to see 
the way clearly when an “ old order ” is changmg 
and “ giving place to new.” Peter and his brother 
Apostles were living in such a time, and it was most 
puszlmg for them. > 

Christ had fulfilled|the law to open out the larger 
way of universal love. The old laws forbidding 
intermixture with other nations had been necessary 
in the days when the Israehtes were almost the 
only people holding the true faith, a mere handful 
in the midst of multitudes of heathen. But the 
J ews had lost sight of the reason for the law. It was 
to safeguard their weakness, to keep their rehgion 
pure in order that in God’s good time the Jew might 
become the missionary of the world. All through 
their history they had been guarded, taught, ruled, 
punished and protected for that one object. 
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Peter told Ms critics tte entire story of Ms 
vision and all tliat followed. Perliaps lie liad 
expected to be asked to explain Ms action, for be 
bad brought witb Mm to Jerusalem tbe six Joppa 
disciples wbo bad accompamed Mm to CsBsaxea, 
and wbo could bear witness to tbe truth of bis 
statement. Before cbe weight of their evidence 
disapproval melted into wonder. 

“ Then bath God also to tbe Gentiles granted 
repentance unto bfe,” they said, and glori&ed 
God. 
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ANTIOCH 

have seen how the Gospel reached 
\A/ Samaria, now we shall see what success 
^ ^ it met with in the very large city of 
Syrian Antioch. This to^vn lay in the north-west 
corner of Syria, in the angle formed by Asia Minor 
and Palestine. The great trade road of ancient 
times, which carried the goods of the Bast to the 
markets of the West, passed through its busy 
streets. The navigable river Orontes flowed by 
its walls, and opened an easy way to the immense 
sea-borne trade of the Mediterranean. Merchants 
and traders thronged its streets. The town was 
also wonderfully beautiful. bTatme’s loveliuess 
had been enhanced by Greek and Syrian art in 
temple and shady colonnade. Greek luxury and 
Greek worship were the chief features of the place. 
A huge image of Jupiter, fashioned from the natural 
rook on one of the mountain peaks, towered above 
the town, and seemed to claim the place as his own. 
Immorahty and wickedness were rampant. Greed, 
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love of pleasuie, and the gratification of every lust 
and passion formed the fife of the inhabitants. 

It was to this place that Jewish refugees first 
brought the news of the pure and spotless Lamb of 
God. The very strangeness of the teaching created 
a tremendous sth and excitement. The colony 
of Greek settlers and traders were intensely 
interested. ISTumbers crowded to hsten to the 
preaching of these unknown missionaries, and with 
listening came conviction. One of these men was 
evidently the Lucius of Gyrene who afterwards 
became one of the heads of the Antioch Church, 
and was working with Paul in Corinth when he 
wrote his Epistle to the Eomans (Rom. xvi. 21). 
We do not know for certain if he was a native 
of the African town of Gyrene, or a Jew of the 
dispersion, but in any case, black or white, he and 
his fellow-fugitives were not as exclusive as the 
Judaean Jews had been. With Peter’s example 
before them, they did not restrict the Gospel 
message to the Jews only. The ready response of 
the Gentiles to their teaching must have been very 
encomaging, very heaiTening, after the coldness 
and reluctance of the Jew. Their numbers began 
to grow so rapidly that the Council in Jerusalem 
found it necessary to send one of their number to 
visit the Church. Eor this purpose they chose 
Barnabas, the big, Idnd-hearfced, simple-minded 
landowner of Cyprus. He probably knew Antioch 
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well, his island home lying so comparatively near 
the mainland. He would also understand how 
to deal with the mixed population of a foreign 
city. 

What he found there gladdened his honest 
heart. The new converts were so genuinely in 
earnest, and so far trouble had not sprung up 
between the Gentile and the Jewish disciples. But 
I think Barnabas felt the dispute coming. A 
question here and a complaint there was enough 
to warn him of the brewing of mischief. Bor one 
thing, the heathen population of the town had 
invented a name for this new sect, thereby mixing 
up Jew and Gentile alike, and I do not think the 
Jews appreciated it. 

We read : “ The disciples were called Christians 
first in Antioch.” 

Anyhow, it was while Barnabas was at Antioch 
that he remembered Saul of Tarsus. He recalled 
what his friend had told him about God having 
chosen him especially for work amongst Gentiles. 
True, he had not been safe for one moment in 
Jerusalem, but here at Antioch, with its Boman 
Governor and its foreign population, things were 
very different. Here surely was the very opening 
for Saul ! And what a comfort it would be to have 
his clear mind and great knowledge to appeal to 
should difficulties really arise later on about laws 
and observances ! 
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So one day Barnabas set sail for Tarsus to find 
Saul. 

Can you picture tbe meeting ? Tbe big simple 
feUow sbaking Ms friend’s band, and pouring out 
bis plan, wbile tbe tMn eager face of tbe smaller 
man lit up witb tbe bgbt of a new bope. I do not 
tbink Saul needed mucb persuading. Tbe long 
years of waiting were over at last ; tbe tool was 
ready for tbe great Builder’s band. 

Saul was accepted at once by tbe Cbmcb at 
Antiocb, and quickly became one of tbeir most 
trusted leaders. It was a very bappy year that 
be spent quietly in that great beatben city witb Ms 
friend Barnabas. Tbe very unlMeness of tbe two 
men’s characters drew them together, and tbe Son 
of Consolation became very dear to tbe man whose 
self-confidence bad been so utterly broken by those 
weary years of failiu’e. Saul bad learnt humility. 
His place at tbe end of tbe fist of tbe teachers of 
Antiocb (Acts xiii. 1) shows us tbe position be was 
content to occupy. Later on, when be embarked 
on Ms true life-work, it was witb a power and a 
strength other than Ms own. 

It was not till tbe end of tbe year that tbe first 
break came in tbe ordered routine of tbeir life. A 
prophet named Agabus visited tbe town from 
Jerusalem and foretold bad harvests and a great 
scarcity of food. Instantly tbe thoughts of tbe 
disciples flew to tbe poor bretMen of Judrea, who 
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they knew would suffer terribly should famine 
raise the price of food and other necessaries. They 
themselves had nothing to fear, for Antioch was not 
dependent on local harvests as Jerusalem was. 
Her port was always open to the grain ships of 
Egypt, and even if the price of corn increased, they 
had money enough and to spare. A large collection 
was made, and Barnabas and Saul were chosen to 
carry their gift to the heads of the Church in 
Jerusalem. 

The two friends made no long stay in the Holy 
City. Their mission was quickly accomphshed, 
and the new persecution which had broken out in 
Judasa made the disciples there anxious for their 
safety. It was probably on this account that 
Barnabas decided to take his young cousin Mark 
back with him to Antioch. 



CHAPTER XIII 
PERSECUTION AGAIN 

W HILE tlie Churcli of AiitiocL. was being 
quietly built up, another persecution 
fell upon the Cburcb m Jerusalem. The 
Emperor CabgTila bad died just in time to stop 
the erection of bis statue in Jerusalem. Tbe Jews 
breathed freely once more and pubbc agitation 
began to subside. But discontent once started is 
slow to evaporate. It is apt to leave men’s minds 
sore and ready for any fresh gxievance. Hone ImeAV 
this better than King Herod, who mider the Eoman 
dominion was responsible for the peace and order of 
Judaea. It was as a popular movement that he 
inaugurated a new persecution of the Christians. 

This is the third Herod of the Bible story. He 
was the grandson of the Herod who had tried to 
IdU Jesus by the murder of the babes of Bethlehem, 
and son of the Herod who had lolled John the 
Baptist ; a bad man of a bad race. All three 
were men to whom cruelty and bloodshed were as 
nothing provided they could satisfy their own evil 
passions, or secure pohtical advancement. 
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“ And lie killed JameSj the brother of John, with 
the sword ; and because he saw it pleased the Jews, 
he proceeded to take Peter also.” 

How brief and short a notice of the martyrdom 
of the first Apostle to follow his Master : the only 
Apostle whose death is mentioned in the Bible ! 
Years before James and John had been brought to 
Jesus by their fond mother, with the request that 
He would grant them the nearest place to Him in 
His Kmgdom ; and in answer to His searching 
question they had both asserted boldly that they 
could drink His cup. Very grave and very gentle 
had been their Lord’s reply : 

“ Ye shall drink indeed of My cup and be 
baptized with the baptism that I am baptized 
with.” 

Yes, the elder of the two was the first of the 
band to drink Christ’s cup of suffering and to be 
baptized with the baptism of blood. Did he think 
of those words as he was being led to the place of 
execution ? There is a story told in connection 
with his death which is recorded by the Early 
Chm’ch historians. 

At his trial a Roman soldier had been one of his 
accusers, probably paid to distort facts and invent 
evidence by the authorities. He was so much 
struck by the Apostle’s calmness and brave bearing 
that, w hils t on the way to the place of execution, 
he fell down and asked his forgiveness. 
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J ames lifted the man up and kissed Mm. 

“ Peace, my son, peace be to thee and the pardon 
of thy faults,” he said. The Roman, struck to 
the heart by such royal magnammity, at once took 
James’ Lord for his own, and the two men were 
beheaded together. 

IQng Herod, delighted at havmg pleased the 
Jews and gratified his hatred of the Christians at 
the same time, proceeded to capture Peter also. 
The Passover was close at hand, and the King, who 
found it politic to make a great outward parade 
of his religious observances, knew well the Jewish 
feeling about transacting ordinary business during 
those sacred days. Being out to gain popularity, 
he argued that a week more or less in prison would 
make very little diSerence ; yet he could not avoid 
a superstitious fear that his plans might go astray. 
Peter had escaped once before, he remembered. So 
this time he ordered that very special precautions 
should be taken. Four soldiers were set to guard 
the prisoner day and night, their watch being 
relieved by a fresh set of men every three hours. 
Of these, two were in the prison cell itself, bound 
to Peter by a chain, so that the least movement on 
Ms part would mstantly rouse them, even should 
they faU asleep during their watch. The other 
two were placed, one outside the door of the 
ceU, and the other at the outer gate of the prison. 
Day and Mght, therefore, the Roman soldiers 
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watched, while day and night the Chiistian Church 
prayed for Peter’s release. 

Meantime the Passover Feast came and went, 
and the last day of Peter’s imprisonment drew to 
its close. If he had had any hope of dehverance 
it must have grown very faint by now. Was this, 
then, the meaning of Christ’s mysterious words to 
him on the seashore of Gahlee ? And was he to 
follow his Lord as Stephen and James had done ? 
If so, he was ready. 

The prison cell had been hot and stufiy aU day, 
and he had been glad to take ofi his sandals and 
tlurow ofi his outer coat. Now, with the evening, 
a grateful coohiess had crept in and made sleep 
possible. With all fear of to-morrow’s ordeal 
biurned away by his great love for his Lord, Peter 
lay down between the Eoman guard and slept 
calmly and peacefully. 

After a while the soldiers followed his example. 
Their rough talk and jokes died away, and only 
the sound of regular breathing broke the silence 
of the place. The night wore on. Then suddenly, 
without warning and without noise, a hght shone 
out, piercing the gloom with a heavenly radiance. 
The rescuer had come ! 

For a moment the angel messenger must have 
stood looldng down on three sleeping men ; then 
he stooped and roused Peter with quick decided 
action, lifting him dazed and bewildered to his 
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feet. Tlie cliaius fell clattering from Ms mists 
and feet, but neitber tbe light, nor the noise, nor 
tlie soimd of voices roused tbe. Eomau anard, 

c* 

‘‘ Put on voiu’ sandals.'' said tbe anael : and 

k' ^ O' 

Peter strapped tbem on bis feet as in a dream. 

*■ Cast tby garment about tbee and foUov' me,'’ 
vas tbe nest command ; and Peter vrxapped bimself 
quickly in Ms discarded cloak. 

Unseen and uubeard they left tbe cell and passed 
tbe two otber soldiers stationed at tbe doors. 
Crossing tbe prison com’t, tbey reached the non 
gates leadmg to tbe city. These smiug back of 
themselves at tben approach, and the two passed 
tMrongb in safety. It was not till Peter was in 
tbe narrow streets that tbe angel suddenly left 
Mm. So far the whole occmrence bad seemed like 
a dream ; but alone in tbe dark and deserted 
tborongMure Peter came to bimself, and reabzed 
that once more God bad defeated tbe e-sil intentions 
of the enemies of tbe Christian CMncb : once more 
bad baffled tbe spite of tbe Jews. 

James beheaded ! Peter saved ! Does it not 
remind us forcibly of OMist’s saymg : One shall 
be taken, and tbe otber left” I And that other 
saying of His : What I do thou Icnowest not now, 
but thou sbalt loiow hereafter ” I 

Peter thought qmckly what be bad better do. 
To go and preach in tbe Temple Comts, as be and 
John bad done on their previoiis release from 
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prisou, woxild liavo meant instant recaptme and 
deatli. Then tlie people were favoiu'able to tbem ; 
now people, king and priests were kostile to tke 
faitk. Then God liad told tke -Ipostles wkat to 
do ; now ke left Peter to use kis own judgment. 
Tke nearest Ckristiau konse was tkat of ilaiy, tke 
kinswoman of Barnabas and tke motker of Mark, 
Ske must kave kad as generous and openkearted 
a natiu'e as ker cousin, for Peter kad no doubt tkat 
tkere ke would find some of tke bretkren assembled. 
He remembered kow tkey kad aU gatkered tkere 
to pray for James, and was certain tkat even at 
tkat moment prayer was being ofi’ered for liim 
too, Hiucrying along tke streets ke reacked tke 
konse and knocked at tke outside gate. At tkat 
kour of nigkt, tke sound must kave startled tke 
inmates. Had Herod discovered tkeu place of 
meeting 1 And did ke intend to capture yet more 
of tke disciples ? 

Mark's motker knew enongk of Eonian 
impatience to avoid any unnecessary delay. 

" Go, Ekoda,'’ ske said to ker little maid- 
servant. Go and ask wko is tkere, and bring 
me word.”' 

Startled and trembling tke girl obeyed. I am 
sure ker voice quavered as ske asked tke question ; 
but tke answer ske received sent ker flying back 
^vitk a face radiant witk joy. 

It is Peter, tke son of Jouak ! ske exclaimed. 
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All niglit long they had prayed for Peter's 
deliverance. ISlow the wonder of an answered 
prayer was too much for them. 

“You are quite mad,”' they told her at first ; 
and then : It must he his angel.” 

But hark ! The knocking still continued louder 
and more impatient, and at last they himied to 
the door to judge for themselves. There coidd he 
no mistaking that weU-lniown voice. Instantly 
they flung the gate wide, and crowded round their 
friend, questioning and rejoicing. 

But Peter knew how short the time was before 
his escape would he discovered. Even if those two 
soldiers in his prison ceU, remained asleep, at the 
end of then.' three-homs’ watch a new hand would 
relieve them, and then his disappearance must he 
noticed. The search for him too would he vigilant, 
since his recapture alone woitld save the fives of 
the guard. Quickly he told them of God’s 
wonderful mercy towards him, and gave them a 
special message to James, who presided over fche 
Chinch at Jerusalems 

This James must he distinguished from the 
James so recently murdered, the son of Zehedee 
and brother of J ohn. He is called “ James the 
Lord’s brother,” though as the Hebrew word for 
brother is equally applied to a hafi-hrother or a 
first cousin, it has always been a matter of doubt 
in the Chinch as to what was the actual relationship 
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between tliem. He was one of tlie brethi’en who, 
dnxing the early part of Christ’s ministry, refused 
to beheve on Him, though we caimot doubt that 
he always followed the life and doings of Jesus with 
especial interest. There must have been something 
about the subhme death on the Cross that appealed 
to James’ self-sacrificing and noble natm’e. At 
any rate, the Saviour of the world thoirght James 
worth a special revelation of Himself after the 
Kesurrection. 

“ He appeared to James,” Paul tells us (1 Cor. 
sv. 7). From that tune James was won. More 
than that, he brought his brothers over to the same 
behef. This we know from then presence with the 
disciples as they waited after His Ascension for 
the promised gift. James’ uprightness and strict 
impartiahty, his rigid observance of all Jewish 
customs, his fearless devotion to Jesus made him a 
fittiug head of the Church in Jerusalem. It was 
to him in that capacity that Peter sent the message 
of his dehverance, before thinldng out measiues for 
his own safety, just as a captain or heuteuant 
reports to his commanding ofiJcer. 

Where Peter went for safety Ave are not told. 
He was safe in hiding before the hubbub occasioned 
by his escape spread through the tovm. The 
frensied guard searched desperately high and low. 
They assiued their officers and the king that nothing 
but supernatural means could have spirited aAvay 
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their prisoner. All to no avail. Herod was not a 
merciful Idng, nor would he for one moment admit 
the possihihty of a miraculous rescue, even although 
his imnost heart told him that it must he the truth. 
It was easier to call it gross neglect of duty, and to 
execute the four soldiers involved. 

But the persecutor and tyrant was himself soon 
to meet his fate. 

The people of Tyre and Sidon had angered him 
so much that he was thinking of punishing them 
hy an invasion of their territory. He began to 
gather his troops together for that purpose. The 
ofiending cities were terrified. Though a rich 
mercantile nation, whose sailors boldly navigated 
their ships on far distant seas, they were not seK- 
supporting at home. They depended for wheat 
and oil on the harvests of Gahlee, which would be 
lost to them if at war with Herod. Anxious to 
avoid certain disaster, they hurriedly sent an 
embassy to Csesarea where the despot was collecting 
his army. 

By bribes and promises they made Blastus, 
Herod’s chambeiiaia, their friend, loiowmg weU 
his influence over his wicked master. By his 
intervention Herod’s wrath was in some measure 
appeased. The mihtary preparations were sus- 
pended, and a day fixed for an audience with the 
Phoenician envoys. The king intended to overawe 
them by the pomp and magnificence of his 
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appearance. He had his throne placed in the Court 
of Judgment, and in royal state came to hear the 
case of the ofienders. Blastus may have given 
the Phoenician officials a hint, for after the Eiing’s 
speech they gave a great shout. 

“It is the voice of a god and not of a man,” 
they cried. 

No flattery was too gross for this monarch’s ears, 
no praise too outrageous for him to swallow. For 
an instant gratified pride shone in his eyes ; then 
his face suddenly paled, his limbs shook, and he 
dropped forward on his gilded throne stricken to 
death by a horrible disease. 

Once more the Christian Church had a respite 
from persecution, during which it grew and 
multiphed. 



CHAPTEB, XIV 


PAUL'S FIRST BUSSIORARY JOURKEY 


AUL and Ills friend Barnabas had rerorned 


to 


Antiocli as soon as their mission at 


% 

, V 

Jernsalem was accomplished. It was per- 
haps the only place that Sanl ever looked on as 
home, after his childhood’s home at Tarsus, and it 


was there that in later years he loved to ret'orn in 
any interval of his missionary lahonrs. But happy 
as he was in Antioch. Saul iona;ed for a vdder sphere 
of usefulness, and as he watched the caravans from 
Damascus, Persia and Egypt passing along its 
busy streets, his heart must have leapt to follow 
them to the lax distant cities of the vast Gentile 


world. There Dy the pioneer work for which his 
soul longed. But he had learnt to distrust his 
own judgment duxiug those years of waiting. The 
mind that afterwards bore the weight of the care 
of ail the churches ” with such a magnificent 
organizing ability was content to use its powers 
imder the direction of men far less able than he. 


It was good discipline for Saul of Tarsus. 
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Tlien one day, in the middle of public worship, 
the definite call of God came for which Saul had 
waited so long. 

“ Separate me Barnabas and Saul for the work 
whereunto I have called them.” 

jSleither the exact work nor the place was 
specified to the open assembly. God does not 
interfere with man’s common sense in the manage- 
ment of his time and life. If every detail of our 
fives were clearty dictated by the Spirit, aU 
responsibility of choice and action would be taken 
from oim hands. 

God does not work so. 

Peter, left suddenly in the streets of Jerusalem 
by the angel of defiverauce, had to make his own 
plans for safety. In the great crises of fife God 
often sends His angel, or ponits the way so clearly 
that there can be no mistake, prowded we are on 
the look-out for His signal. For the rest. He leaves 
us His indwelling Sphit to guide our human plans 
and decisions. 

So with Barnabas and Saul. 

We can picture how the two friends rejoiced at 
that special call, and how they must have discussed 
which part of the Gentile world they would first 
visit. Cyprus was certainly the choice of Barnabas. 
He would long to carry the Gospel to his island 
home, and Saul’s ill-success at Tarsus put that 
town out of the question. Cjqprus, too, was close 
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at Iiand, and easily readied by ship from Antioch. 
But before leaving, one thing remained to be done. 
The two missionaries received tbe laying-on of 
hands, thus markmg them ofi as Apostles, especially 
chosen by God Himself. They sailed from Seleucia, 
taking with them young Mark as helper and 
assistant. One of his duties would have been the 
baptizing of converts, for Paul, we know from his 
own letters, very rarely baptized with his own 
hands. He was afraid lest Christ’s glory should be 
shadowed in any way by the reverence which the 
converts would naturally feel towards the person 
from whom they first heard the good news ; and 
lest in honourmg the servant they should forget 
the Master. 

The three men travelled slowly through the 
island of Cyprus, tmtil they reached Paphos, the' 
residence of the Roman Governor. Hews of their 
preaching had preceded them, and Sergius Paulus 
sent them a courteous message, requesting to hear 
what they had to say. In the assembly which 
collected eagerly to hsten was a Jewish wizard, 
named Elymas, who by his tricks and pretended 
messages from God had gained a great deal of 
power over the people and even over the Governor 
himself. Like Simon of Samaria he was probably 
a clever man, using his superior knowledge to work 
on the fears and superstitions of the islanders. As 
Saul preached, Elymas watched the Governor’s 
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face anxiously. He saw liis patron’s usual ex- 
pression of calm and polite attention cliange iuto 
a vivid interest sucli as Ids ready wit had never 
been able to call forth. The sight made Elymas 
lose his head. He should have known Sergius 
better than to interrupt an audience that the 
Eoman had himself arranged, but jealousy and 
selfish fear broke through all prudence and restraint. 

He broke in vehemently on the speech, 
contradicting Saul’s statements, jeering at his 
authority and mission, and striving his utmost to 
distract the attention of the Governor. 

Sergius did not interfere. Probably the alterca- 
tion between his old favourite and the new teacher 
amused him. It was clearly a trial of strength and 
wits. 

At last Saul turned on his tormentor. 

“ Child of the devil, enemy of good,” he cried, 
“ full of all mischief, why do you persist in with- 
standing God ? And now, behold, God’s hand 
shall smite you, and you shall be blind, not seeing 
the sun for a season.” 

Ho doubt the memory of his own three days’ 
blindness and all he had imdergone, influenced 
Saul in setting a lunit to the sorcerer’s punishment. 
Simon the Samaritan sorcerer always continued 
an enemy to Jesus, but we may hope that Elymas, 
under this awful infliction, may have learnt his 
utter helplessness and God’s amazing love. When 
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the blind man had found some compassionate hand 
to lead him home, the disturbance quieted down, 
and Saul continued his speech. The new teaching 
clearly impressed the Roman immensely. It was 
so absolutely unlike the rehgion of Rome. The 
gods of Rome were revengeful, proud, and 
dehghted in cruelty and hnmorahty ; Jesus was 
forgiving, meek, full of gentleness and purity. To 
the Roman, might was right ; wealth was power ; 
pleasure and self-seeking the one aim in life. To 
the Christian, life was service ; and in that service 
for Jesus he found his true happiness and peace. 

From astonishment Sergius Paulus was led to 
belief, and thus another Roman gentleman acknow- 
ledged Jesus to be the Son of God. 

It is at this point in the story of the Acts that 
the great Apostle of the Gentiles drops the Hebrew 
name of Saul for its Roman equivalent — Paul. 
It may have originated from a wish of the Roman, 
or Saul may have thought the change advisable 
before going fai’ther afield among the Gentile 
world. 

From Paphos the three friends took ship and 
sailed to the mainland of Asia Minor. 

There Mark deserted them and returned to 
Jerusalem. Perhaps the perils of the coming 
journey over the robber-infested mountains of the 
Taurus Range into the district of Pisidia daunted 
him. He may have been home-sick, or have 
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dislilced the inferior position wMch. lie occupied. 
Most likely it was a mixture of motives that de- 
cided his action ; hut we know that his abrupt 
departure wormded and distressed both Paul and 
Barnabas. 

The Apostles did not stay long at Perga. The 
town lay in the plain, under the Taurus Mountains 
which sheltered it from the northern winds, thus 
making it a perfect winter resort, but almost 
xmbearably warm and sultry in summer. At the 
commencement of the hot season the inhabitants 
were accustomed to move to their villas on the 
slope of the foothiUs, leaving the port practically 
deserted. If the Apostles reached the town after 
May, they would have found closed houses and 
almost empty streets ; so they too pushed north- 
ward over the mountain range. 

It was a wild country they had to traverse. 
Roads were non-existent, and the tracks were steep 
and stony, and cut up by the torrents which poured 
down them in the rainy season. The people too 
were fierce and rough. Robbers lurked among the 
rocks and crags, ready to pounce upon the traveller. 

Through these perils the Apostles passed safely, 
and in due time reached Pisidian Antioch. This 
town, like its greater namesake, also lay on the 
great trade road from Babylon to Ephesus. 
EoUowing Christ’s example, Paul and Barnabas 
first attended the service of the synagogue, and 
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lifter tlie reading of tlie Old Testament were in’^ited 
by tlie JewisL Eulers to address tlie congregation. 

In tlie sermon that Paul preaclied tliem,. he 
reviewed (as Stephen had in his long defence) the 
whole course of Jewish history, showing how each 
event and prophecy led up to and foretold Jesus as 
the Messiah. The result of his address was very 
varied. The sendee over,, the congregation dispersed,, 
some to thiuk over PauTs words in private,, some 
to gather roimd him in the open air begging for 
finther instruction ; and some a,heady opposed to 
the new teaching to plan how they might best 
hinder it. 


All that week the two friends moved about the 
town speaking chiehy to the Grentiles,. always, the 
most ready to hsten. AThen the nert- Sabbath 
came, the crowd that gathered in and round the 
S3magogue smpiised the Jews. It did more t.ha.n 
that. It made them furious with jealousy a,nd 


envy, Eever had they been able, to collect such a 
congregation or a.rouse so much mterest. 

They resorted to the usual methods of those 
a.imous to make a distiirba.nce a.nd hinder a speech. 
They mterrupted, they contradicted Paul's state- 
ments a.nd reviled the Sawioin whom he honoined. 

Anrv weB," Paul told them at last, “ vre were 


boimd to preach to you Jews iirst, because our 
Lord told us to do so. AVe have done so, and you 
refuse to listen. Lo ! now we turn to the Gentiles." 
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This made the Jevrs more furious still, and vrhen 
auger rules, reason and common sense flee away. 
If you have a gift ofl’ered you which you refuse to 
accept, you ha ve no right to he annoyed if somebody 
else accepts it gratefully. The Jews were like the 
dog in the fable who wished to keep the os away 
from the hay. Teelings of jealousy and envy kept 
in the heart lead quickly to hatred and persecu- 
tion, and the Apostles were soon pubhcly espeUed 
from the town, but not before they had made- 
many disciples. These were full of the joy that 
comes from imion with G-od, a joy which not even 
the loss of tkeu’ beloved teachers could dim. 




CHAPTER XV 

ICONIUM AND LYSTRA HEAR THE GOOD NEVtfS 

TCOISnUM was the next place of importance 
reached hy the Apostles. It lay nearly a 
hundred miles east of Antioch along the great 
trade route. As the Apostles journeyed along day 
by day, they would have met a succession of 
caravans carrying Egyptian and Persian goods 
westwards to the markets of Rome, Greece and 
Constantinople. Other caravans would have picked 
them up and passed them on their homeward way. 
It was a busy thoroughfare at all times, and 
especially when autumn and winter storms stopped 
the competition of the sea-borne trade. 

We may be sure that the Apostles lost no 
opportunity that offered of talking to those whom 
they met at the halting-places along the road, as 
well as to the inhabitants of the villages and 
hamlets where they stopped for food or water. 
But these details we have to supply by our own 
imagination, the story of the Acts dealing only 
with the broad outstanding facts about the spread 
of the Kingdom. 
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ISTotwitlistanding their experience at Antioch, 
the Apostles on reaching Iconium followed their 
usual custom of attending the service of the 
synagogue. No matter what the result, the Jews 
were to have the first chance wherever they 
went. 

The same difference of opinion resulted as before. 
A few beheved, many were iudifferent, while others 
sought to stop the teaching by force. The Jews 
of Iconium went further than those of Antioch. 
They plotted to stone the two strangers. Luckily 
rumours of the plot reached the ears of Barnabas 
and Paul in time to enable them to escape. They 
fled to two much smaller towns in the same 
province, Lystra and Derbe. 

Very little detail is given of the success of their 
preaching in these places, but we know it was at 
Lystra that Timothy and his parents hved, and 
it may well have been that the seeds of the true 
faith were sown in the boy’s eager heart at this first 
visit of Paul to his native town. Perhaps he was 
present in the crowd on the day that Paul healed 
the crippled man. 

Like the crippled beggar of Solomon’s Porch, 
this poor man had never walked. One day he was 
present during a street address, and by his attentive 
bearing, as well as his pitiful condition, caught the 
Apostle’s compassionate eye. 

With that quick insight into character that 
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lie possessed, Paul recognized the man’s Mdden 
faith, and with a loud ringing voice, commanded — • 
“ Stand upright on thy feet.” 

Did the man reply, “ Sir, I cannot ; ever since 
I was horn my hmbs have been useless ” ? 

hio ! he attempted at once to do what he was 
told, and lo ! the impossible became the possible, 
and he was healed. 

This miracle excited the townsfolk mtensely, 
and they shouted out, “ The gods are come down 
to us in the likeness of men ” ; but as they spoke in 
the dialect of Lycaonia the Apostles did not gather 
the sense of what was said. In the story of their 
own heathen gods, it was a common fable that 
Jupiter, the head god, and some of the lesser 
divinities, sometimes disguised themselves as men 
so as to visit the earth and punish or reward 
their worshippers. Barnabas, they said, must be 
Jupiter, from his greater height and more com- 
manding appearance, and Paul was evidently 
Mercury, well-known as Jupiter’s active messenger 
and mouthpiece. 

So while the Apostles quietly returned to their 
lodging, the Greeks hurried ofi to the Temple of 
Jupiter, just outside the city gate, and spoke to 
the priest in charge. He hastened to coUect oxen 
to sacrifice to these descended divinities, and the 
people decked the beasts with garlands of leaves 
and flowers iu their honour. Then in solemn state 
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and great rejoicing tlie procession set out for the 
Apostles’ dwelling. 

The noise of singing and the tramp of feet first 
warned Paul and Barnabas of Avhat was happening. 
One glance out of the window sufficed. They had 
both often seen sacrffices ofiered to Jupiter in their 
own homes of Tarsus and Cyprus ; and now in 
horror and grief at the strange mistake of the crowd, 
they rushed out to stop the proceedings. In their 
sorrow and shame, they even tore their clothes, a 
sign that would have gone far to convince the 
people, for who ever heard of a real god refusing 
homage ? 

“ Sirs, sirs,” they exclaimed, as they pushed their 
way among the crowd, “ why do you do this 1 
Indeed, you have made a great mistake. We are 
men like yourselves, like you subject to pain and 
illness and death. There is only one true God, the 
God Whom we preach unto you. He only made the 
world and everything it contains. These gods 
that you worship are no gods ; your sacrffices to 
Jupiter are foolish and useless. Beheve in the living 
God and turn from these vanities.” 

Gradually the earnestness of this appeal 
persuaded the reluctant people to retire, driving 
back the oxen to the Temple stables. But it was 
a sullen and dangerous crowd that dispersed. The 
Apostles had had little time to pick their words, 
and they had offended the Lystrian townsfolk 
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deeply. They had thrown cold water on their 
rehgious enthusiasms, and had made them look 
ridiculous’ in the eyes of the Jews hving in their 
midst. Thoughts of suspicion and distrust lurked 
in many hearts that night. All the mob of Lystra 
needed was an agitator to fan their dissatisfaction 
into a flame of hatred. Nor were leaders long in 
coming. 

Jews from Antioch and Iconium, we read, 
arrived at Lystra. We do not know if spite and 
enmity was the reason of their journey, or whether 
business brought them eastward along the 
merchants’ way. The townsfolk of Iconium, who 
had been the most violent against the Apostles 
before, were most hkely the ringleaders in this 
new persecution. They had planned to stone the 
wandering preachers at Iconium ; now they easily 
persuaded the Lystrians to carry the plan into 
efiiect. Unlike the Jews, the Greeks and natives of 
Lystra had no scruples about stoning their victims 
within the city, and it was not till Paul lay motion- 
less and bleedmg on the ground that he was dragged 
roughly to the city gate, and cast outside as dead. 
The murderers returned exulting to their homes, 
leaving the few sorrowing disciples to mourn 
immolested over the apparently lifeless body. We 
do not know how long they stood there, but 
suddenly, as they watched, Paul’s eyes opened and 
he rose to his feet. 
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With, a heart full of joyful wonder and adoring 
love, Paul accompanied the disciples back into the 
city for the night, setting out next day for Derbe 
with his friend Barnabas, who by some means had 
escaped the fury of the mob. 

And so Paul began one step along the path of 
suffering that Jesus had marked out for this chosen 
Apostle of His. Paul knew, as we all know, that 
nothing we do or bear can atone for sins committed, 
set right mistakes made, or recall words once spoken. 
Only one sacrihce can cleanse from guilt. But if 
Divine forgiveness, as some think, includes an 
opportunity for making good, how beautiful that 
the first recorded pain Paul bore for his Master 
was that which in ignorance and pride he had 
watched Stephen endure ! 

At Derbe Barnabas and Paul discussed their 
further journey. By continuing eastward along 
the road they could reach their home at Antioch 
with very little trouble or danger ; but both men 
knew how short and broken their stay in the four 
inland towns of Asia Minor had been, and they 
could not bear to leave the new behevers with so 
Httle instruction. So, in spite of enemies in every 
city, the two retraced their steps, strengthening 
the hearts and faith of the converts, and warning 
them that persecution and trial were likely to be 
their lot, but that beyond aU earthly trouble and 
sorrow lay the Kingdom of God. 
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The division and dispute were so hot among 
them, that at last Paul and Bamahas were chosen 
^vith the young Greek, Titus (Gal. ii. 1, 3), and other 
brethren to carry the question to Jerusalem, and 
to lay the matter before the Council there. They 
all felt that some definite decision must be given 
to prevent fche threatened division of the Church. 

The chosen band took the road through 
Phoenicia and Samaria. It was a very different 
journey from the Apostles’ recent travels iu Asia 
ilinor. Here Christian friends accompanied them 
on their way till the next friend’s house was reached. 
No dangers, no persecutions, no hardships ! A 
warm welcome met them all along the road, and 
with joy those scattered homes heard the wonderful 
news of the success of the first missionary journey. 

At Jerusalem the Apostles and Elders met to 
consider the matter, rrfter much disputing, Peter 
stood up and reminded the assembly of God’s 
special call to him in the case of the Gentile 
Cornehus, and how God’s gift of the Holy Spirit 
was given to the Roman and his friends equally 
with the Jewish behevers : given, too, before any- 
thiug was suggested about baptism, let alone 
circumcision and rules of conduct. ^Yhy, then, did 
the Chm’ch now seek to bind the Gentiles to keep 
the law of Moses, when God Himseh had admitted 
them freely without any such rule ? He pointed 
out that they were criticizing God by their action. 
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Then the crowd grew silent, and Paul and 
Barnabas were able to declare the wonders that God 
had done among the Gentiles of Asia Minor by 
then hands. 

James, as head of the Coimcil, pronounced 
judgment. He reminded the assembly that God’s 
kindness to the Gentiles was no new thing. Amos 
had j)rophesied that all men should seek the Lord, 
and now God, in the person of His Chinch, was going 
out to seek the Gentiles. 

So James decreed that chcumcision was not 
to be made a binding necessity on the Gentile 
Christians, but that four rules of life were to be kept 
by them, partly for their own sakes and for the 
sake of the Jewish brethren among whom they 
hved. Por how could Christian Jews and Gentiles 
meet in happy fellowship at each other’s houses for 
meals if they kept different rules about what 
things they might or might not eat ? Out of love 
and brotherliness, the Gentiles should be willing 
to give up eating food which the Jews could not 
touch. 

Suppose a person came to stay at your house 
whom you knew to be unable to eat ham, and know- 
ing that, you provided ham and nothing else for 
breakfast and supper. However much yom’ friend 
loved you, he could not help feeling hurt and 
ofiended at your lack of thoughtfulness and 
consideration. 
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So tlie Gentile Ckristians were asked — not from 
necessity, but from brotberliness — ^to keep from 
eatmg blood or animals killed by strangling. 

But tliere were also the beatben neigbbom’s 
and friends to be considered. These formed tbe 
greater part of tbe popiilation of tbe towns and 
villages, witb wbom intercomse was a necessity. 
Yet tbe Gentile Cburcbes must set an example of 
conduct, must draw tbe line somewbere. 

James therefore decided to ask them to keep 
away from tbe feasts and impm’e amusements that 
went on at tbe idol-temples ; for no one can serve 
God and idols. This decision of James pleased 
all tbe Council, and letters were Avritten to tbe 
different Gentile Cbm’cbes, and sent to Antioch 
for future distribution by Paul and Barnabas ; 
Judas and Silas going witb them as special 
messengers from tbe Council, 

On reaching Antioch a great meeting was called, 
and tbe letter was read amidst much rejoicing, 
Tbe Gentile Clnistiaus willingly promised to keep 
tbe four rules of conduct ; rules which would 
separate them from the beatben and draw them 
nearer to their Jewish brethren. 

His work done, Judas retm’ned to Jerusalem, 
but Silas remained on at Antioch. 
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CHAPTER XVII 


PAUL’S SECOND MISSIONARY JOURNEY 

I T was Paul who first felt the spur of missionary 
zeal. You remember that the two Ajitiocbs 
were coimected. by a great and ancient trade- 
route. and it is likely that messages and letters were 
sent to and fro by the bands of traders and 
mercbants travellmg alqng the road. It may well 
bare been tbat news from Lystra or Iconium bad 
stirred Paul to action, but in any case tbe need of 
tbe infant Cbm’cbes of Asia Minor for guidance and 
supervision was obvious. It is quite likely also tbat 
Paul wished to debver tbe letters from tbe Council 
by bis own band. 

Barnabas, too, was ready to go, but here arose 
a difficulty. Barnabas was determined to give 
young ilark a second trial, while Paul would not 
bear of bis accompanying them, fearmg lest be 
should desert them again just when their need was 
greatest. Barnabas was -wfiling in bis kurdness of 
heart to risk tbe success of tbeb jornney, feeling 
sure that bis kinsman would this time rise to tbe 
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occasion ; widle Paul felt that Mark, having proved 
himself unworthy before, was not fit for the trust 
and responsibility of the post. In fact, Paul 
refused point-blank to take him, and Barnabas 
would not go without him. 

Here was a real quarrel between two of God’s 
chosen Apostles, the very two who together had 
faced so many perils. And see how it started. 
Just with a difference of opinion — both men think- 
ing they were right, and forgetting to look to God 
for guidance. Yes, even those who are chosen 
by God, and have the gift of His Holy Spirit, need 
to be constantly on the alert against the Devil’s 
tempting. Both had forgotten the Master’s 
example in their zeal for the Master. ^Yhere 
were meekness and lowliness ? Gone in human 
pride. 

The quarrel was so bitter that the two friends 
decided to part. So Barnabas took Mark and sailed 
for Cyprus, while Paul chose Silas and started by 
land along the merchants’ road to Lystra and 
Derbe. Thus God brought good out of e\dl, for 
two parties started instead of one. 

We know that this quarrel did not last ; how 
could it between those who were ea.rnestly and 
sincerely trying to foUow the same Lord — the 
Lord who taught forgiveness to friend and foe ? 

In after years we find Paul and Barnabas, Silas 
and Mark all bound together by ties of love, for by 
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that time Mark had fully justified Barnabas’s faith, 
in him. If yon look at Paul’s letter to the Colossians 
(Col. iv. 10), you will see that Mark was once more 
worldng under Paul in Rome, and being a real 
comfort to the older man in his first imprisonment 
there. And nearer the end of Paul’s life, in that 
second imprisonment of which we Imow so little, 
he wrote to Timothy to briug Mark with him to 
Rome (2 Tim. iv. 11). And why ! Because he was 
so useful in preaching the Gospel. So the Mark 
who had feared the perils of the journey through 
Asia Miuor was ready to brave the far worse dangers 
of the wicked city of Rome, at the time of Nero’s 
hideous persecution of the Christians, for love of 
Christ and of the man who had sternly refused his 
company on his second missionary journey. 

Nothing is said in the Acts about the success of 
Barnabas and Mark in Cyprus. Probably they 
made the island their headquarters for some time, 
and it was there that one report teUs us' that 
Barnabas was afterwards stoned to death. 

The story of the Acts follows Paul and Silas, 
because it is the story of the spread of Christ’s 
Kingdom, and before Paul returned again to 
Antioch he was to journey far west, and carry the 
Gospel into Europe. For the same reason the 
revisiting of Derbe, Lystra, Iconium and Pisidian 
Antioch is told in a few words only. This time we 
read of no persecutions. 
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At Lystra Timotliy joined tiie two missionaries. 
Timotliy was tiie son of a Greek father and a Jewish 
mother. Timothy’s father, hke many of the 
crdtuxed Greeks of that time, had probably found 
his heathen rehgion of gods and goddesses unsatis- 
fying. At any rate he allowed his wife to teach 
her boy the rehgion of the Jews without protest 
or interference. So httle Timothy had been taught 
by his grandmother Ijois and his mother Eunice, 
ever since he could remember, the wonderful stories 
of God’s deahngs with Bhs people of old, and of the 
Saviour that should come. That Saviour both 
Timothy and his mother had found, and now quite 
willingly Eunice gave her boy to God. He, too, 
was to help in the spreading of the Kingdom, and 
journey with Paul and Silas. 

The older men must have found Timothy very 
useful. He would have to baptize the converts, 
run errands, arrange for lodgings, and buy the food 
and necessaries of the journey, thus easing the 
burdens of difficult travellingr in a hundred ways. 
After leaving these four towns Paul struck north- 
east through the provinces of Phrygia and Galatia, 
meaning to make for the Jewish colonies on the 
Black Sea. But in Galatia illness kept him a 
prisoner. Eurther progress was for the time im- 
possible ; but though unable to travel and strSermg 
from pain and weakness, Paul still preached Christ. 
The kind-hearted, impulsive country people treated 
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him as “ an angel of God,” and took care of him, 
generously ready to give their own eyes, if by so 
doing they could have eased his pain. Perhaps it 
may have been actually some acute inflammation 
of the eyes that the Apostle was suffering from, 
but whatever the aihnent, it was one that Paul 
asked God to remove, deeming it a hindrance to 
his life-work. God’s answer, strange to say, was 
in the negative. The bodily fllness was not to be 
permanently healed ; but by God’s help and 
strength Paul was enabled to rise above it, and 
to prove that pain and weakness can be so nobly 
endured that they form httle, ff any, hindrance to 
daily duty. 

As soon as Paul was sufflciently recovered, 
he and his companions turned westward, having 
been forbidden by the Holy Spirit to continue their 
journey to the trading colonies along the shores 
of the Black Sea. So, feeling their way, and 
wondering where God’s guidance would lead them, 
the three men came one day to the seaport of 
Troas, and looked down on the town that had been 
the scene of such fierce fighting many years ago. 
But Paul’s thoughts were not with the past. 
Prom where they stood, the Isles of Greece cordd 
be seen dotting the blue Mediterranean Sea, and 
beyond stretched the Continent of Europe in its 
dense heathen darkness. 

Rome and Greece, with their marvellous civiliza- 
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tion and luxury, their buildings, statues, pictures 
and books, still worshipped Jupiter, Juno, Mercury 
and Diana, and aU the hosts of lesser gods. Britain, 
Germany and the distant north, fierce, ignorant 
and savage, fell down before Odin and Thor, or 
worshipped the gods of the sun and moon, the sea 
and woods. The future of Europe hung in the 
balance as Paul lingered wonderingly at Troas. 

A dream settled his suspense, a dream so vivid 
that it sent him next morning to the harbour-side 
among the ships that carried on the west-bound 
trade. In his dream he saAv a man of Macedonia 
who stood and besought him to come over to help 
him and his countr}mien. This, then, was God’s 
plan, the next move in his fife-work. 

Without a moment’s unnecessary delay the 
journey by sailing ship from Troas was arranged. 

Three had journeyed down to Troas from the 
interior of Asia Minor, but four went on, for Luke, 
the “ beloved physician ” and the writer of the 
Acts, joined Paul at this crisis. Of Luke’s former 
history we know nothing, though report has it 
that he was a native of Antioch. 

So God in His goodness softened His answer 
to Paul’s request. Ho permanent cure was to be 
his, but with Luke as friend and constant com- 
panion, a doctor’s care would be always his. 

“ Come over and help us,” was the cry of Europe. 
But what help was it that they needed ? Not help 
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in becoming wise. Tlie schools and colleges of 
Greece taught learning far beyond the Jewish 
schools. Not help to become rich or strong or 
powerful. Rome with her iron rule and strict 
discipline had won for herself wealth and power 
beyond anything the Jews had ever dreamt of^ 
But there was one thing that neither Greek nor 
Roman possessed, and that was real happiness. 
Pleasures they had in abundance, but of real soul- 
satisfying happiness they knew nothing, because 
they knew not God. That was what they needed 
the knowledge of the Saviour, whose best and most 
wonderful name is Love. 

On a day when the wind blew favourably from 
the south, the ship set sail, touching at the island 
of Samothracia for the night and reaching Neapolis 
on the day following. There the four friends 
disembarked and proceeded to Philippi. 
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PHILIPPI 

ZEAHS before Paul and bis companions 
I xeacbed Philippi, the province of Mace- 
donia, of which it was the capital, had 
been conquered by the Eomans. It now formed 
part of that huge Empire which stretched from 
Britain in the west to Palestine and Syria in the 
east ; from what we to-day call Germany in the 
north to Egypt and Gaii;hage in the south. What 
Pome had once conquered, that Kome did her 
best to hold. 

The conquest of Britain gives a good example 
of their methods. They did not attempt to destroy 
the Britains ofi the face of the land as the Saxons 
did later on, not because they were softer-hearted, 
but because their aims were difierent. The Saxons 
wanted a fresh home for their growing population ; 
the Eomans wanted world domination. Therefore, 
as soon as sufficient victories had ensured their 
object, they made friends with the defeated 
inhabitants, taught them what they knew of metals, 
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building and handicrafts, and respected there 
customs and rehgion. Above all, they imposed 
on subject peoples the Roman code of law, a code 
upon which aU law has been subsequently bruit. 
From the conquered countries they drew recruits 
for their enormous armies which policed the whole 
Imown world. 

After a time, the conquered races settled down 
to live peaceably under this firm wise rule, partly 
because they Imew rebellion to be useless, and 
partly because they had begun to appreciate the 
improvement in daily fife which it gave them. 
Then it was that Rome withdrew her vast armies 
(which by that time were needed elsewhere), leaving 
only garrisons of Roman soldiers posted in the most 
important towns of the conquered country or 
province. Their duty was to keep order, deal out 
Roman justice to the inhabitants, and put down 
any attempt at rebellion with a stern, hand. Where 
these garrisons were posted, Roman merchants 
and tradespeople also came, so that the town 
became known as a colony. 

Philippi was such a place. Roman ofB.cials 
drove proudly to and fro along its thoroughfares ; 
Roman pohee, named lictors, paraded the streets 
with their rods of of&ce. 

There was no synagogue at Philippi when Paul 
reached the city. This was a period of persecution 
for the Jews, and the few Jews who were there met 
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quietly for prayer when Saturday came outside the 
town in a secluded spot beside the river. There 
the four friends joined them. Their presence must 
have been very noticeable at the little outdoor 
service, where the worshippers were mostly women. 

Among these was one who was not a Jewess, 
though she believed in the God of the Jews, and 
looked with them for the promised Saviour. Lydia 
was a native of Thyatira, a town in the west of Asia 
Mnor, famous to this day for the manufacture 
of a purple dye. Lydia herself had a large interest 
in the trade of pmrple cloth and silk. Her business 
had prospered so much that she had found it 
necessary to estabhsh a depot at Phihppi, where her 
bales could be stored for overland transport to the 
towns of Greece, The wives of the Eoman officials 
no doubt also bought largely of her goods. She 
was therefore well-to-do, a capable shrewd woman 
with a good position and large connection ; an 
influence for good among her household and the 
townsfolk. 

Pard’s wonderful preaching caught her attention. 
She hstened eagerly to aU he had to say, and the 
Gospel of Love found a ready welcome in her 
generous warm-hearted natm’e. There by the 
riverside, under the open sky, she received baptism, 
and her whole household followed her example. 

She became Paul’s best friend in Philippi, for 
she insisted that he and his companions should 
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leave tlieir lodgings, and become ber guests during 
the remainder of tbeir stay. Paul was loath at 
first to inflict such a burden on a busy household, 
but Lydia would take no refusal. The change 
was made, and comfort and consideration, love and 
gratitude, surrounded the four wanderers from that 
time onward. 

Lydia was not the only woman in that place to 
whom Paul’s presence proved a blessing. There 
was a poor slave-girl there who was possessed by 
an evil spirit. Pier masters had discovered that in 
certain moods, and when strongly under the hidden 
powers of darkness, the girl could be made to teU 
fortunes and predict the future with uncanny 
accuracy. With utter unscrupulousness, they had 
no hesitation in making use of her Imowledge to gain 
money from the curious and superstitious. 

Like the other devil-possessed, whom Jesus had 
healed, she recognized Paul and his three com- 
panions as servants of the Most Pligh God. 

Following them from day to day as they went 
about the streets, she proclaimed this fact aloud 
for ah to hear. But Paul did not seek the testimony 
of devils. Grieved at her persistence, he turned 
one day upon her, and in the name of Jesus Christ 
commanded the evil spirit to come out of her. And 
the young girl was healed immediately — ^no longer 
devil-led, driven here and there at the impulse of 
wicked spirits and speaking at theic promptmg, 
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but sane as you and I, free to cboose good or evil 
by tbe Hglit of her ovn reason and judgment. 
Wliat a blessed change ! But her masters did not 
think so. It was the secret knowledge of the devil 
that had made her so valuable to them, and upon 
which they had grown rich. Xow she was of no 
more worth than the ordinary slave-girl, whose 
market value is merely a matter of bodily strength 
and beauty. 

They cared nothing for the girl, only for their 
loss of income. Utterly selfish, utterly heartless, 
they were furious with Paul for his interference, 
and resolved to pay him out. Knowing quite well 
how much the Jews were hated by the Eomans just 
then, they felt quite sure of their revenge. Ah. they 
had to do was to drag these men before the Boman 
magistrates, accuse them vaguely of making a dis- 
turbance, and leave popular feehng to do the rest. 

Uo sooner thought of than done. Paul and 
Silas were easily caught, the townspeople as easily 
roused to fury against them. 

“ These men are Jews,” they shouted, ” and 
teh. us to do things which are not lawful for us to 
do, being a Eoman colony.” 

The judges waited for no evidence, aUowed the 
Christians no trial or defence. Then and there they 
commanded the lictors to strip ofi their clothes 
and beat them with their rods. Eoman justice 
had no mercy or pity about it. It was no 
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uncommon tMng for men to die beneatt tbe Eoman 
scom’gings. Scarred and bleeding tbe two friends 
were taken to tbe prison and committed to tbe care 
of tbe jailor. “ Take especial care of these men ” 
was bis charge. I think tbe jailor was surprised. 
These men did not look like dangerous criminals, 
but baviag received such a message be bad no 
choice. He led them to tbe inner dungeon, and 
fastened their feet in tbe stocks so that any move- 
ment was impossible. There be left them in tbe 
damp and cold and dark, caring nothing for their 
discomfort and pain. 

But One cared and saw. One whose eyes can 
pierce tbe darkest night, and whose love can soften 
tbe most hardened conscience. 

Tbe keeper of tbe prison lay down and slept, 
but tbe. great Keeper, who “ slumbers not nor 
sleeps,” was in His loving-kmdness watching over 
jailor and prisoners. 

Anxiety for their friends must have kept Luke 
and Timothy awake that night, and who can doubt 
that they spent tbe long hours in fervent prayer 
along with Lydia and her household ? There was 
no sleep either for Paul or Silas. The pain and 
stiffness of their wounds prevented this without 
the added cramping horror of the stocks. But they 
could and did pray ; and with prayer came not 
only “ quietness and assurance,” but also joy and 
thanksgiving. 
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At Tm'dmV I'it the other prisoners heard strange 
sounds through the thickness of the prison walls, 
sounds they had never heard before in that place 
of dread and sorrow. Moans and cries and shrieks 
they were accustomed to, but never had they 
listened to songs of praise. Who were these un- 
known singers ? What could it mean ? 

And while they wondered a mighty earthquake 
shook the prison to its very foundations. All the 
locked and barred doors flew open wide, and every 
one’s chains and shackles feU loose upon the ground. 

The jailor, awakened out of sleep by the earth- 
quake, jtunped hurriedly out of bed, and seeing 
the prison doors all gapiug wide, seized a sword and' 
would have committed suicide, naturally thinking 
that all the prisoners had escaped. A voice out of 
the darkness checked him just in time. “Do 
thyself no harm,” it called, “ for we are ah here.” 

A hght was quickly kindled, and the trembhng 
jailor flung himself at the feet of Paul and Silas. 
“ Sirs, what must I do to be saved ? ” he cried. 

Had there been something the evening before 
in these men’s quiet endurance of pain and shame 
that had set the jailor wondering ; or had he too 
heard rumours of the message they had come to 
bring ? His question seemed to imply it. 

Paul’s answer came clear and ringing : “ Believe 
on the Lord Jesus Christ.” And there and then, 
beneath that prison roof, Paul preached the good 
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tidings of great joy, and tlie jailor learnt for tlie 
jfirst time that love and gentleness, pity and 
sympathy, are stronger than force and cruelty, 

I think we may be sure that the other prisoners 
were present at this sermon, as well as the jailor’s 
household. That, finding themselves free and 
unfettered, these criminals made no attempt at 
escape was a miracle in itself. They were under the 
speU of that wonderful compelliug influence which 
later on was able to control the panic of a ship- 
wrecked crew. 

The first effect on the jailor was a softening of 
his whole nature. He suddenly realized the phght 
of the disciples, and quickly fetching water bathed 
the horrible weals left by the lictors’ rods. 
Baptism followed, one and all in that Eoman house- 
hold entering into the Christian Church. The 
jailor now could not do enough for his prisoners. 
To release them from captivity was beyond his 
power ; that would have meant his instant execu- 
tion for neglect of duty. Nor would the Apostles 
have accepted freedom at such a price. But food 
and comfort he could provide, and the rest of the 
night was spent in happy intercourse. There was 
so much to hear, so much to learn. 

Early in the morning a strange message came 
to the prison gates from the Eoman magistrates 
of the town. 

“ Let those men go.” 
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It looked as if tke rdglit of terror liad frigktened 
the stern Eoman judges too, and that in some way 
tkey connected it witk the case that had come 
before them the preceding day. The jailor 
hastened to tell the good news to Paul. 

“ You are free, my friends, free to go in safety ; 
now therefore depart quickly in peace.” 

But Paul was of another mind. He asked to 
see the bearers of the message and gave the 
astonished sergeants this answer : 

“ The judges have had us beaten before the 
town without trial, and have imprisoned us without 
justice, and now they wish to get rid of us in secret. 
Not so. We are Eoman citizens, and as such can 
demand fair play. If the magistrates wish us to 
go, let them come themselves and fetch ns out 
publicly.” 

Paul and Silas had, of comse, not been bom in 
Eome itself, but Paul at any rate had the standing 
of a free-born Eoman citizen (Acts xxii. 28 ). 

The sergeants carried back Paul’s message, and 
the Eoman judges were very much afraid. To 
punish any one without trial was against the law, 
but to punish a Eoman citizen thus was an offence 
which might bring beggary and even death upon 
them. There was nothing for ib but to cast them- 
selves upon the mercy of these prisoners. So ia 
fear and haste they went to the prison themselves, 
and publicly set Paul and Silas free, bringing them 
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out into the streets and begging them to leave the 
city as soon as possible. This the Apostles seem 
to have promised to do. But first they returned to 
Lydia’s house, where they found Lulce and Timothy, 
and having seen aU the Christian brethren they 
” comforted them and departed,” leaving Luke and 
Timothy behind for the time at Philippi to carry 
on the good work in that town. 
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CHAPTER XIX 

THESSALOHICA AND ATHENS 

I T must liave been a great grief to Paul to leave 
Pbilippi where be bad found sucb generous and 
warm-bearted friends. We have only to read 
bis letter to tbe Pbibppians to see bow much be 
appreciated tbeir love and care for bun, for unbke 
tbe Galatian Cburcb, wbicb so soon slipped back 
into error and superstition, tbe Pbibppians caused 
Paul no anxiety or sorrow. I suspect this was 
largely due to Luke, whose kindness and gentleness 
of character bad won him tbe name of “ the 
beloved physician.” His loyalty and devotion to 
bis friend would make Paul’s reputation absolutely 
safe in bis bands, and be could teU them anecdotes 
about tbe great Apostle that they would never have 
beard from tbe bps of tbe chief actor. 

Journeying southwards and westwards, Paul 
and Silas passed rapidly through Ampbipobs and 
Apobonia tib they came to Tbessalonica, the capital 
city of Macedonia. Here they found a Jewish 
synagogue. How, Paul bad been chosen by God 
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Himself for a special mission to the Gentiles, yet 
he never left out his own countrymen. They were 
stiU God’s chosen people. Their failure to recognize 
the Messiah when He came, and their treatment of 
Him did not alter that fact. Jesus on the Cross 
prayed “ Father, forgive them,” and who can doubt 
that His thoughts took in not only the Eoman 
soldiers, stohdly obedient to then: orders, but also 
His own nation, who had plotted His destruction. 
Ris yearning pity never changed. Jerusalem 
and Judasa first, He had told His disciples just 
before He left them, and not one of them ever 
forgot it. Whatever the danger, whatever the 
difficulty, theic motto was always ‘Ho the Jew 
first.” 

And yet even to-day the least popular of all 
missions is the mission to the Jews. While looking 
back through history we see the strange spectacle 
of Christian nations showing their devotion to Christ 
by persecuting His own peculiar people. Of course 
they are hard to convert. It is always more difficult 
to persuade a rich man to accept somebody else’s 
robe than the ragged beggarman. But there is one 
unfailing argument that appeals in a special manner 
to the Jew alone, and that is the combined weight 
of all the Old Testament prophecies. 

That was the argument that Paul used at 
Thessalonica when the Sabbath Day came round, 
and he attended the synagogue service. 
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The result was raucli as it had been in all his 
former labours. A few of the Jews beheved, many 
of the “chief women,” and a great multitude of 
the Greeks, and it was as usual the unbelieving 
Jews who were at the bottom of the disturbance 
that followed. 

The preachers were lodging in Thessalonica 
\vith a cousin of Paul’s named Jason. One day 
a mob collected roimd the house, throwing stones 
and' yelling for Paul and Silas to be dehvered over 
to them. At last they broke the door open, 
only to find that the two they sought were not there, 
Jason having probably contrived their escape iu 
time. Enraged at their failure, the crowd seized 
Jason himseH and a few of the newly made 
Christians, and dragged them before the town 
council. 

“ Jason is lodging these men who have come to 
our town to preach distiubance. They are turning 
the world upside down, saying that there is another 
long besides Caesar whom they call Jesus.” 

This accusation frightened the rulers. In that 
conquered country they lived rmder the Eoman 
thumb, and knew how small a thing sufficed to 
bring down Roman punishment on innocent and 
guilty alike. How could they know that the 
Kingdom of Jesus would never endanger the 
dominion of any earthly potentate ? But frightened 
though they were, they had too much common sense 
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to punish innocent townspeople ; so they contented 
themselves with making Jason responsible for keep- 
ing the peace in future, and let them go. 

Poor Jason ! There was only one way for him 
to ensure this, and that was to send away his friends. 
Hurriedly searching out Paul and Silas he discussed 
the situation with them, and that very night while 
the town slept the Christian brethren “ sent away 
Paul and Silas ” to the neighbouring town of Berea, 
where Timothy rejoined them. 

Here they had a much more ready welcome and 
were gladly heard, the Jews searching their Old 
Testament scriptures to prove for themselves the 
truth of Paul’s statements. Everything wenh well, 
until news of the success of Paul’s preaching reached 
Thessalonica, and stirred up once more the rage of 
his enemies. They hurried down to Berea intent on 
mischief, nor were they long in getting to work. 
Truth and falsehood cunningly intermixed soon 
did their work, and the Christians, anxious — over- 
anxious maybe — for Paul’s safety, persuaded him 
to accept their escort as far as Athens. Fortunately 
for Berea the fury of the Jews was concentrated 
almost entirely on the one man, so that it was 
possible for Silas and Timothy to remain behind 
in comparative safety. 

Jesus had told His disciples, “ If they persecute 
you in one city, flee to another.” He had warned 
them in His loving forethought what treatment 
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they must expect, and by His own example bad 
shown them that prudent avoidance of danger is 
not always cowardice. But at the time of Paul’s 
flight from Berea, neither of the Gospels had been 
written, and I do not think he had ever heard his 
Master’s advice. It would have cheered him, and 
have saved him from the deep depression which was 
so soon to fall upon his usually buoyant nature. 

At Athens the Berean Christians left Paul, 
returning to their own town with an urgent message 
to Silas and Timothy to rejoin him “ with aU speed.” 
Por the time he was absolutely alone. Since 
leaving Tarsus he had been in close and intimate 
daily intercourse with friends sharing the same 
faith and interests. He was a man to whom city 
life and the hum and movement of crowds were as 
natural as the breath he drew, but so far he had 
never experienced the appalling loneliness of a 
great city. His heart, too, lay behind in Macedonia. 
Would the infant Churches that he had been obh'ged 
to leave so hurriedly be able to stand alone ? 
Would their faith stand the test of persecution ? 
He tried “ once and again ” to return to them, but 
“ Satan hindered ” him (1 Thess. ii. 18). 

But Paul coMd not be idle, even though ill 
and out of heart. Athens, with aU its wonderful 
buildings, its statues, its altars and shrines to 
false gods, stirred his heart not to admiration but 
to pity. Here was a city wrapped in luxury, full 
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of idlers and pleasure-seekers, wHose cMef aim in 
life seemed to be to find some new amusement, 
some new sensation. Idolaters all ! 

His spirit was stirred, and in Jewish synagogue, 
street and market-place be preached Jesus to all 
who would stop to listen. In the midst of so many 
idols and false gods, what did one or two more or 
less matter ? The people were weary of gods and 
goddesses, and seem to have taken a very languid 
interest in Paul’s preaching. But at last the 
doctrine of the Resurrection caught their attention ; 
this at least was strange and out of the common, 
and promised a sensation. Anxious to hear more 
on this subject, the Athenians invited Paul to 
explain himself more clearly in their great court on 
the Hill of Mars, where, free from the coming and 
going of the market-place, all might sit and hsten 
in comfort. It was the opening that Paul had 
longed for. 

Men of Athens,” he said, “ as I walked along 
your streets I saw many altars with people worship- 
ping and burning incense before them ; altars to 
Jupiter and Minerva, altars to Virtue and Pity, and 
hundreds of others. But by and by, as I passed 
along I found in one street an altar with this strange 
title over it : ‘To the Unknown God.’ That is 
the God I have come to tell you about, the God 
whom you do not know and yet worship at this 
shrine. This is the God IVho made the universe and 
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all that it contains, Whose son Jesus came into the 
world to teach men to repent, for assm’edly one day 
there will he a great judging of aU who have lived 
in this world, when all shall rise from the dead.” 

Paul’s speech was here interrupted by gusts of 
laughter and jeers of derision. 

“ A resurrection of the dead ! We cannot heheve 
that. This man must be mad to preach such non- 
sense ! ” they cried. Some of the more polite of his 
hearers added : “ We would like to hear you some 
other time about this matter,” but Paul saw that 
there was no real desire behind their remark. 

Paul was accustomed to opposition ; he had met 
it in varying forms wherever he had carried his 
Lord’s message, but he had never yet, so far as we 
know, encountered incredulous amusement. It 
silenced him more completely than stones and 
insults would have done. 

As he left the Hill of Mars, smarting under a 
sense of failure, he heard steps behind him, and 
looking round saw a httle group of men and women 
hurrying after him. Dionysius, the Aceopagite 
Counsellor, and the woman named Damaris are 
only names to us, but they must have been a very 
present help in time of trouble to poor Paul. 
These two, and a few other unnamed Athenians, 
clung to him and became regular inquirers. They 
made Athens possible to the great Apostle while he 
waited impatiently for his friends. 
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Then Timothy turned up alone, havmg come on 
from Berea as soon as he could after receiving 
Paul’s message. 

What a lot the two had to discuss and hear ! 

“ Why is Silas not with you ? How are the 
Berean brethren ? Have the Thessalonian Jews 
been giving you any further trouble ? Have you 
news of Luke from Philippi ? ” 

These and a hundred questions hke them must 
have poiued from Paul’s lips, and the answers he 
received decided his course of action. True, he 
longed for Timothy’s companionship and support 
more than ever, but the need of the Thessalonian 
Church was greater. They had, it seemed, been 
passing through bad times (1 Thess. iii. 1-5). 
Persecution and opposition had arisen at once, and 
Paul feared lest the faith of his converts there 
would not bear the test, especially as they had had 
so little teaching, so little preparation for the cross- 
bearing that is part of a Christian’s duty. So 
Timothy was dispatched at once, armed with 
messages of comfort and encouragement, and Paul 
settled down once more to a period of waiting. 
We do not know how long he gave Timothy for 
this special mission, but as the weeks passed by a 
restlessness seized on hhn. Any long delay in the 
arrival of Silas and Timothy might mean, he knew, 
the imprisonment and death of either, and he was 
torn with anxiety on their behalf. He had not 
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enouglitodototake Ms mind ofi Ms own perplexi- 
ties, so lie suddenly changed Ms plans and decided 
to leave for Corinth. One of Ms few friends at 
Athens would give the wanderers the message when 
they turned up. 



CHAPTER XX 


THE LONG STAY AT CORINTH 


JL 


reached Corinth in safety, but here he 
found himself in actual want (2 Cor. sd. 9). 
His stock of money was almost if not quite 
exhausted, and imtil his friends arrived he could 
not expect any fresh supphes. He was ill, too, in 
body, and depressed in spirit. The vision of the man 
of Macedonia had probably prepared him for a great 
and startling success, while the reahty had been a 
series of disappointments. Obhged to slink away 
in stealth from town after town, leaving his sub- 
ordinates to carry on his unfinished work, he may 
well have wondered why God had sent him into 
Europe if this was to be the outcome of it all. 

Elijah of old had felt the same feeling of hope- 
lessness, only in a far stronger degree. He had 
left his work to flee into the wilderness, meaning 
to die there of hunger and thirst. Paul stuck to 
his task disheartened and discouraged. And to 
both men God came. The “ still small voice ” 
found Bhjah in the desert, and senf him , back to 
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work, never to falter again till the wkirlwind took 
liim to keaven ; and tke same voice came to Paul 
with a message of encouragement not long after he 
reached Corinth. 

Perhaps Paul’s empty purse was a blessing in 
disguise, since it forced him to seek means of 
replenishing it, and so took his thoughts off his 
troubles. Lucidly he was not destitute of resources. 
Every Jewish parent, however rich he might be, 
had his son taught some trade or handicraft, and 
in his boyhood’s days Paul had learnt in Tarsus how 
to make sail-cloth for tents. His search for employ- 
ment through the streets of Corinth brought him 
at length to the workshop of Aquila. The latter, 
himself a refugee from Pome, had passed through 
the difficulties of starting a business m a strange 
city, and was glad enough of extra help. 

This filled the week-days with toil, and while the 
two men bent over the weaving of their goat’s- 
hair tent-cloth, Paul would teU Aquila some of the 
wonderful experiences he had passed through, and 
how he had become a servant of that Jesus 
Whose followers he had once so bitterly"persecuted. 

Aquila and his wife Priscilla grew to love the 
great Apostle, and by degrees they too came to 
beheve in Jesus as the Son of God. This hard work 
to procure his daily bread and to pay for his lodging 
at Aquila’s house prevented Paul from doing niuch 
preaching. It was only when the tools and tent- 
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cloth were neatly put away on Friday evening that 
he was free for his greater work. Every Sabbath 
found him in the synagogue, persuading, proving, 
reasoning, both with Jew and Greek, but the heart 
and spirit were lacking, and little success attended 
his preaching. 

Then Silas and Timothy arrived, ha^dng pressed 
on from Athens as fast as possible. They brought 
good news. The Christians of Thessalonica were 
standing firm in the faith. This assurance lifted 
an enormous weight ofi Paul’s heart. The fact that 
his friends had also brought a gift of money from his 
converts was an added joy, since it showed the 
sincerity of theic love, and it would free him to a 
great extent for daily preaching. No wonder Paul 
was cheered. His depression vanished like mist 
before the sun, and he became his own zealous 
self again. His preaching, too, increased suddenly 
in vigom.’, with the result that Crispus, the chief 
ruler of the synagogue, beheved on the Lord with 
all his house. 

About this tune Paul left his lodging in the house 
of Aqxula, and took up his abode quite close to the 
synagogue with a man named Justus. It is hkely 
that the tent-maker’s house would not accom- 
modate two extra men, and Paul would naturally 
wish to have his friends with him, and to be nearer 
the centre of his work. 

We may be sure that he often returned to work 
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in Aqiiila’s workshop, since we read that during all 
that long stay in the town, he took no charity from 
any of the Corinthian Christians (2 Cor. xi. 9). 

It was while he was in the house of Justus that 
a further encouragement came to him. One night 
in a vision the Lord spoke to him. “ Be not afraid, 
but speak, and hold not thy peace ; for I am with 
thee, and no man shall set on thee to hurt thee, for 
I have much people in this city.” 

Does this message seem to hint at some lurking 
and hidden fear in that bravest of brave hearts ? 
It seems so, and how natural if it were so ! Joshua 
no doubt needed the reiterated injunction, “ Be 
strong and very courageous,” to brace his nerves 
for the stupendous task of settling a nation in a 
hostile and occupied land ; and do we not aU need 
the Master’s assurance, ‘‘ It is I, be not afraid ” ? 

Corinth was acknowledged by the historians of 
those days to be the wickedest city in the wmrld,' liie. 
most appallingly immoral. Paul had seen vice and 
cruelty and hideous heathen practices at Antioch, 
but Antioch was white compared to Corinth. It 
was good for him to know that even here Jesus 
had “ much people.” Eighteen months of steady 
work did Paul and his fellow-helpers put in at 
Corinth, unharassed by mob-violence or active 
opposition. The two Epistles to the Corinthians 
show us what a splendid result their preaching had, 
and how well and truly the Church there was 
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founded before Paul felt called upon to revisit 
tbe smaEer Cburobes. 

One little incident towards tbe end of bis stay 
showed him, how true was God’s promise : “ hTo 
man shall set on thee to hurt thee.” A new Eoman 
official had been sent to Corinth by the Emperor 
Claudius, Galho by name. He was a wise and kindly 
man, with a calm and even temper. The Jews, 
ignorant of his character, saw in his arrival a chance 
of venting their hatred of Paul and his teaching. 
EoHowing their usual policy of keeping themselves 
as much as possible in the background, they roused 
a mob, who caught hold of the unresisting Apostle, 
and brought him before Galho’s judgment-seat. But 
here they were faced with a difficulty. There had 
been no pohtical disturbance or town riot that they 
could accuse Paul of having started. The ordy 
accusation they could think of sounded' weak even 
in their own ears. 

“ This fellow persuades men to worship God 
contrary to the law.” 

Paul was just about to answer this charge, 
when GaEio rose quietly from his seat. 

“ I decline to have anything to do with this 
matter,” he said decidedly ; “ I am here to judge 
lawlessness, crime and -wrong-doing, not to decide 
questions of words and names and little squabbles 
about your own worship. These are things for you 
to settle amons: yourselves.” 
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Disappointed and snubbed, tbe Jews retired 
crestfallen, knowing that here in a Greek city 
under Eoman rule tbey bad no power to punisb 
and imprison Paul as tbey would bave bked to 
bave done. But tbey were not to get off so easily. 
Tbe Greek sympathizers witb Paul, seeing from 
GaUio’s attitude that be was no friend to tbe 
spiteful Jews, dragged Sostbenes, wbo was now 
chief ruler of tbe synagogue in tbe place of Grispus, 
before tbe seat of judgment. There tbey proceeded 
to beat him. But if tbey thought to win GaUio’s 
praise, tbey too were quite mistaken. Tbe Consul 
sat calmly watching tbe scene, neither praising, 
blaming, nor interfering, caring apparently not one 
jot for Jewish mabce or Greek violence, so long 
as neither was directed against Roman power and 
Roman law. 

Tbe result of this frustrated attempt against 
Paul was a greater safety for tbe Christian Church, 
and increased respect and honour for tbe preachers. 
His enemies bad “set on ” Paul, but be bad not 
been “ hurt,” for God bad brought tbe devices of 
bis enemies to nothing. 

It was some time after this deliverance that 
Paul felt impelled to return to Syria. Aquila and 
PrisciQa were saibng for Ephesus, and be decided 
to go witb them. We do not read whether Silas and 
Timothy accompanied him or not, but it is more 
likely that for tbe present tbey were left behind in 
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Corinth. Paul was jotnneying with friends and 
going to friends, and would not need their com- 
panionship. Leaving Corinth after so many happy 
months spent there must have been a wrench to 
Paul’s afiectionate heart, but he was his Lord’s 
bondman, bought with a price higher than that paid 
at any slave market, and no personal tie would 
hold him if he thought his Master’s command 
was “ Go.” 

The sea-voyage from Cenchrea, the seaport of 
Corinth, to Ephesus was accomphshed in safety, 
the ship stopping there just long enough to enable 
Paul to preach once in the Jewish synagogue. 
This heart, however, was set upon reaching Jerusalem 
in time for the feast, so in spite of an invitation to 
remain longer in the city, he said good-bye, promis- 
ing to return there again if it were God’s will. 
He left Aquila and Priscilla behind in Ephesus, 
in which town they intended setting up their 
trade. 

Of Paul’s longed-for visit to Jerusalem we know 
nothing, but we read that, after he had saluted 
the Church there, he returned to Antioch, the 
starting-point of all his missionary journeys. 







CHAX^TER XXI 

THE LOKG STAY IK EPHESUS 

HO accompanied Paid on Ids tliird mis- 
sionary journey we are not told, but we 
• ■ may be quite siu’e that be did not go 
alone. Timothy bad probably joined bim, as later 
on be and Erastus (a uew name in tbe bst of 
Paul’s helpers) are mentioned. Silas we do not 
bear of again in Paul’s company. Like Barnaoas 
he foimd other fields of labom:, and years later we 
read of him once more. He was then working with 
Peter in Babylon (1 Peter v. 12), and was chosen 
by tbe latter to carry bis first letter to tbe Christians 
scattered through Pontus, Galatia, Cappadocia^ 
Asia and Bitbynia, all proidnces of that part Ox 
south-western Asia that we now call Asia Minor. 
Silas, or to give him bis full name, Silvanus, would 
have been recognized by many of those to ^i^om 
be carried this letter, indeed be was probably 

chosen for that very reason. , . 

Paul started bis third jomney as be bad bis 
second. He re-visited all bis earliest Churches 
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“ in order ” ; everywliere inquiring into pro- 
gress made, settling difficulties, warning against 
false teachers, rebuking, encouraging, confirming. 

It was while Paul was busy at this quiet work 
in the interior of Asia Minor that a Christian Jew, 
named Apollos, arrived at Ephesus. Like Paul, 
he was both well educated and eloquent, fully 
acquainted with the Old Testament writings, and 
zealous to spread the knowledge of the truth. 
He had evidently learnt to aclmowledge Jesus 
as the Messiah from the preaching of John the 
Baptist or followers of his, and was ignorant of 
the fact, or at least the details, of Christ’s Eesur- 
rection and Ascension. Aquila and Priscilla, who 
went to hear him preach, were quick to notice 
that he had no knowledge of much that Paul had 
taught them as necessary to their faith, and 
realizing what a power for good Apollos aheady 
was, they invited him to their house, and there 
quietly explained to him the “ way of God more 
perfectly” (Acts xviii. 26 ). It speaks much for 
ApoUos that he so gladly learnt from the poor 
exiled tent-maker and his wife, thus showing that 
he possessed the real wisdom that has learnt how 
Httle it knows, and is content to learn from any 
source, however hmnble. “ If only Paul were here, 
he could explain so much better than we,” must 
often have been upon the bps of husband and wife. 

But Apollos and Paul were not destined to meet 
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just yet. As Paul turned Ms steps towards 
EpLesus, Apollos left tlie town for Corinth, thus 
missing the great Apostle by a few short days. 

We may feel sure that Paul’s first act on reaching 
Ephesus was to look up his old friend Aquila. From 
bim he learnt of aU'that had occurred since they 
parted, including an account of Apollos and his 
preaching. 

“ I wish I had seen him,” we can imagine Paul 
saying ; “ but can you tell me if he baptized his 
disciples ? ” 

“ Oh yes, but I do not tMnk he used the Master’s 
words. You see, he only knew himself the baptism 
of John.” 

TMs was a matter for further inqinry, and 
investigation proved that the new converts had 
never even heard of the Holy Ghost. That un- 
known He had influenced and guided them we 
know, since — • 

Every virtue we possess. 

And every conquest won, 

And every thougiit of holiness; 

Are His alone/’ 

But, now He was to become their recognized 
Guide and Lord. After fiu'ther teaching, Paul 
re-baptized these men and women, and later laid 
his hands on them, and iustantly was the Spicit’s 
power both felt and seen, for they “ spake with 
tongues and prophesied.” 
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For tiiree montiis Paul attended the services of 
the synagogue in Ephesus, but at the end of that 
time the opposition of some of the Jews made it 
necessary for him to seek a quieter place for his 
preaching. This he found in the lecture-room of 
a man named Tyrannus. His disciples followed 
him there, and gradually the Church of Ephesus 
grew, till at the end of two years “ all ” (Acts xix. 
10) had heard the news of the Saviour, “ both Jews 
and G-reeks.” And not only was this the case in 
Ephesus itself, but in the province of which it was 
the chief city. 

Opposition came at last, as it always did, but 
this time in a different guise. Ephesus was the 
proud possessor of one of the seven wonders of 
the world. Its marvellous Temple of Diana 
stood on the level marshy ground near the harbour 
and covered twice the space of St. Paul’s Cathedral 
in London. It contained hundreds of columns 
of marble and jasper, besides paintings, jewels, 
carving, statues and treasures of every description. 
The image of Diana itself, which was said to have 
fallen down from the sky, was not beautiful. It 
was a roughly made and shapeless wooden figme, 
more like the hideous image of Buddha worshipped 
in India than the wonderful statues of Greek gods 
at Athens and Corinth. But ugly as it was, it was 
the chief object of worship in Ephesus, and Httle 
miniature copies of the image were sold by the 
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iiiuidred to townsfolk and visitors alike. Even 
wliere actual belief in the deity of Diana was 
waning, ber image was still beld to possess power 
as a cbarm to ward ofi evil from tbe purchaser. 
The merchants of amulets and mascots naturally 
found it pay to foster such superstitions, since 
wherever there is this ignorant belief in magic, 
there will always be found people who take advan- 
tage of it for then own gain. Ephesus was full of 
magicians and wonder-workers, each with some 
new trick or conjuring device to gain popularity 
and reap a harvest. 

It was here, in this town of magic, that God 
worked “ special miracles ” by the hands of Paul, 
just as hundreds of years before by the hands of 
Moses His wonders had been shown ” in that 
wonder-working mysterious land of Egypt. In 
both cases the magicians had stood by and watched 
a power they could not imderstand. But there 
was this difierence between the two cases. The 
miracles in Egypt were signs of God’s power and 
might, the miracles at Ephesus were signs of His 
mercy and loving-kindness. In Egypt the object 
of the plagues had been to fill the hearts of Pharaoh 
and his people with fear and terror ; in Ephesus 
God sought to lead souls to HimseH. After the 
great day of Pentecost, Peter’s shadow falling on the 
sick as he passed along the streets had been enough 
with faith to heal disease ; now all that was necessary 
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in some cases was an article of Paul’s clothing, one 
of the aprons he wore at his tent-making, or the 
handlierchief he had wiped his heated forehead with. 

Gradually the shrewd Ephesian citizens began 
to compare the quiet ease of Paul’s healings with 
the elaborate charms and remedies of the magicians. 
It was during this change of opinion that an event 
occurred which brought further conviction to the 
townsfoUr. Seven Jewish brothers arrived in the 
city, seven more magicians and tricksters. These 
men wandered from place to place, trading on the 
ignorance of the poorer people, and pretending 
among other things to have the power to cast out 
devils. They took care never to stay long enough 
in one place to be found out as impostors, and made 
a good living out of the friends of the poor sufferers. 

One day they were present when Paul cast out 
an evd. sphit, and were quick to notice the words 
he used and the success of the heahng. 

“ A new charm,” they thought, ‘‘ and one that 
we can use as well as he.” 

So next time them services were called for, 
they went up to the sick man’s bedroom prepared 
to use this new method. 

“ We command you to come out of this man in 
the name of Jesus whom Paul preaches.” 

But Satan knows the real from the false. 

“ Jesus I know and Paul I know,” the devd-' 
possessed replied ; “ but who are ye ? 
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And witli the strength of madness the man leapt 
up and flung himself upon the seven. Such was 
the fury of the attack that the brothers had to 
fly for their lives, bruised and wounded and with 
their clothes hterally torn ofi their backs. This 
happened in broad dayhght, and the news spread 
lilce wildfire through the town,, producmg a great 
efiect on all the townspeople, and especially on 
many of the other false magicians and wonder- 
workers. These were honest enough to confess 
theic tricks pubhcly and to bring charms and 
mascots, and books of black art and magic to the 
Apostle. It would be interesting now to know what 
mysteries these latter contained, but Paul made 
quick work of them. In the sight of “ aU men ” a 
bonfire was made, into which all the magicians’ 
stock-in-trade was cast. Books in those days were 
of great value, being hand-written on rolls of 
j)archment, and it is calculated that this bonfire 
destroyed nearly two thousand poimds’ worth of 
evil. Such a sacrifice showed clearly the sincerity 
of the conjurers’ change of heart. 

It was not long after this event that Paul 
began to plan a tour of Macedonia and Greece. 
From the Epistle to the Corinthians we find a 
hint of a second short visit to Corinth not men- 
tioned by Luke in the Acts (2 Cor. xii. 14, 21 and 
xiii. 1). Whether this visit was only talked about 
and planned or actually took place is not quite 
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clear ; but it would bave been a simple matter to 
arrange, as there was a direct trade-route by sea 
between Ephesus and Corinth (Cenchrea). 

Intercourse between the two mercantile cities 
was carried on as regularly as seasons and weather 
permitted, and it was by this means that Paul ob- 
tained news of the Corinthian Church. Stephanas, 
Eortunatus and Achaicus, three of his own disciples, 
stepped ashore one day at Ephesus, and made their 
way to the Apostle’s dwelling. They brought 
bad news. The Corinthian Christians had fallen 
back iato the sins of a town where public opinion 
had long ceased to be shocked by deeds that were 
openly practised as a matter of course. 

But these things could not be allowed in a 
professing Christian. No man or woman can 
belong to Christ who is wilfally choosing to live 
a life of selfishness and seH-mdulgence, and the 
Corinthian disciples had to learn that their bodies 
as well as their spirits were Christ’s, and that both 
body and spirit must be kept clean and controlled 
and pure for the Master’s service. 

Paul found it necessary to write them a very 
stern letter of rebuke, a letter that has been lost 
to us (1 Cor. V. 9). Now he was preparing for 
his third * visit to Corinth, one which he promised 
should not be a passing one, but a lengthened stay 

* If Paul carried out his projected visit from Ephesus, it could 
only have been of short duration. 
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amongst them. But Paul could not bear the 
thought of coming to them in anger. He knew 
quite well what difficulties they had to face, and 
he wished to give them time to repent and to put 
their own house in order before he came. So the 
letter that we know as the Eirst Epistle to the 
Corinthians was written, a letter of love and pain, 
of pleading and gentle reproaches. The brethren 
who had brought the report to Ephesus were re- 
turning, and with them Paul sent his own special 
messenger. Apollos, who had lately returned also 
to Ephesus, and whom Paul had met and learnt to 
trust, would have been the best man for enforcing 
Paul’s letter of rebulre. He was now well known 
in Corinth and his learnmg and position would 
carry weight. But ApoUos had other plans ; 
indeed, he seems always to have acted as a free 
lance, and never to have placed himself in the 
shghtest degree under Paul’s guidance (1 Cor. 
xvi. 12). Timothy, too, seems not to have been 
immediately available for the mission (1 Cor. xvi. 
10), and the matter was pressing. Paul therefore 
chose Titus, the young man who had accompanied 
him and Barnabas to Jerusalem several years 
before. Events showed that he could not have 
chosen a more able messenger. 

Meanwhile Paul’s own plans began to take 
shape. As soon as the Feast of Pentecost was over, 
he would set out on his intended tour of the Mace- 
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donian Chuxciies. Timotliy, now free for service, 
and Erastus, a Corinthian Christian, were sent on 
ahead to annonnce his speedy arrival and to make 
a collection for the poor Christians of Jerusalem. 

It was while Paul waited in Ephesus for the 
Eeast of Pentecost that the gathering discontent 
and anger of the guild of silversmiths rose to a 
head. The gro'wth of Christianity in and around 
the town had made a serious difference to their 
business. The demand for charms and amulets 
bad almost ceased, and even the models of Diana 
and of her temple no longer sold as readily as they 
used to do. Demetrius, one of their number, was 
the first to take action. Calling his fellow- workers 
together he explained to them the reason for then 
loss of trade, and roused their rehgious zeal by 
hinting that their wonderful temple with its image 
of Diana was in danger of being despised and even 
destroyed. This idea at once roused the citizens, 
and they caught Gains and Aristarchus, two more 
of Paul’s companions, and dragged them into the 
theatre, a building which was used for all pubhc 
gatherings, and which was the largest in the world. 
As before in Thessalonica, Paul escaped the excited 
search of the mob. Later on, when he would have 
joined his friends in the theatre, the disciples held 
him back ; even the chief men of the city sending 
him secretly a friendly message not to risk appear- 
ing himself at this crisis. 
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Tlie greater number of tbe people, wbo bad 
flocked after tbe silversmitbs bito tbe building, 
bad no notion wbat was tbe cause of tbe uproar, 
and were utterly confused when they tried to find 
out. Some shouted one explanation, some another, 
and for a time tbe hubbub and noise were pro- 
digious. At last one idea seems to have got into 
tbe beads of tbe townsfoUc. Tbe Jews were at tbe 
bottom of some attempt agaiust their worship. 
Now, tbe Jews did not at all bke being mixed up in 
a tiunult which did not concern them, and they 
put a man named Alexander forward as tbek 
spokesman. Alexander stood up and raised bis 
band to gain a bearing, but tbe sight of bis Jewish 
face and dress was enough to renew tbe commo- 
tion. Great is Diana ! Great is Diana of tbe 
Ephesians I ” tbe people shouted over and over 
again. Alexander was glad enough to descend 
from bis prominent position and lose himself m 
tbe crowd, thankful that tbe anger of tbe people 
so far confined itself to tumult and uproar. It 
was not until two hours bad elapsed, and lungs 
and voices were getting exhausted, that tbe “ town 
clerk,” or chief town official, bad a chance to quiet 
tbe disturbance. 

“ Men of Ephesus,” be said, “ tbe whole world 
knows that Ephesus is tbe bumble slave and wor- 
shipper of tbe great goddess Diana, whose image 
fell down from Jupiter. It is a fact tba^t cannot 
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be denied. These men wbom you have dragged 
here are not thieves, attempting to steal the 
treasures of oin temple, nor have they spolien 
evil against the goddess. But if Demetrius and 
the other silversmiths think that they have any 
grievance against any person, the law-courts are 
open, and the judges even now sitting. They can 
take their case before them to be judged in a proper 
and legal manner. I warn you that an uproar 
such as this may bring down the wrath and punish- 
ment of Rome u]pon us, especially as there is 
no sufficient excuse by which we can explain this 
riotous meeting. I advise you all to go quietly 
home and think over what I have said.” 

Impressed by the simple dignity and shrewd 
common-sense of this speech, the people slunk 
shamefacedly away, leaving the great theatre 
empty and deserted. That same evening, m the 
house of Aquila or of some other Christian, Paul 
called his friends around him for a last farewell. 
The time had come, for Ephesus would undoubtedly 
quiet down better without him. 
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CHAPTER XXII 


‘THE CARE OF ALL THE CHURCHES 




ir^AUL left Epliesus with a Heavy Heart, 
i— ^ True, tHe CHurcH tHere Had been firmly 
-L estabfisHed, but tHe news from Galatia 
and GorintH was black indeed. Sin and error Had 
crept in, and false doctrine was already bemg taugH 
and accepted as trutH. How Had Titus and His 
own letter of rebuke been received at CormtH . 
Paul could only pray and long for news. I’^oteb 
too His distress of mind Had afiected His bodily 
HealtH, never too robust, so that He Had to figH 
pHysical weakness as weU as depression of spnn.^ 

He made Ms way nortHwards to Troas, Hoping 
tHere to find Titus returning witH news from 
Greece (2 Cor. ii. 12, 13). But Titus was not tHere, 
nor did He arrive wMle Paul waited impatiently 
for Mm, growmg ever more restless as tHe days 
went by witH no sign or word of tHe missmg 
messenger. One grain of comfort was tHe warin 
welcome given Him. by tHe people of Troas. IHis at 
any otHer time migHt Have influenced Paul to use 
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the opening thus given him “ by the Lord,” and 
to have stayed some time in the ' town. But 
harassed with doubt and torn by anxiety, he was 
not in a fit state for giving his whole attention to 
the forming of a new Church, Accordingly he left 
Troas and sailed across to Macedonia. At Philippi 
he was among his most warm-hearted and generous 
friends, and we can imagine the welcome he 
received from the merchant-lady Lydia and the 
jailor of the prison. Here too he picked up his 
“ beloved son in the Lord,” Timothy, and heard 
of the success of his mission. But nothing seems 
to have roused him from his fears and anxieties 
until at last Titus arrived with good news (2 Cor. 
vii. 5, 6) — PauTs letter, backed by Titus’ persua- 
sions, had awoken the Coriuthian Church to shame 
and repentance. They had at once set about 
purifying their fives and conduct from the special 
sms that Paul had pointed out to them. But there 
were still some who were opposed to Paul, and 
who were spreading reports against him, hinting 
broadly that the collection he so much desired 
for the poor saints in Jerusalem was destined for 
his owu pocket. 

Paul was deeply hm’t. Nor could he laugh the 
matter away ; for although the accusation was 
ludicrously absurd and utterly false to facts, yet 
he knew that a falsehood constantly repeated often 
gets believed in at last. If this were the case, 
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t»weU tohis Muence iB temtk 

tie xefactoiy Ctaol> one , 

liP -himself followed it m person. But Here ne vn 
" ed Witt tl.e difficulty that 
itmooent person accnsed of m'ong-domg. 
denial of crime does not clear any one from sns 
pSm. He eonld only fall back on tbe town acts 
of his former life to prove the improbability of th 

’’"rtoidEpistletotheCorinthia^Paffi 
retorthem of his fimt arrival » ^ ^ 
of how in absolute need he had worked m Aq 

workshop ^olved not to ^ 

bKauIe he' thought it wrong to accept help. On 
^remitW he had accepted money gratefuEy 
tom of tbe Philippian Church who 

L of their poverty had 

sbeadv to his maintenance. But he had foreseen 

the possibility of just such an ^ 

effil-toded members of the Cormtluan Church had 

now made, namely, that EeP^^ed the 
for c^ain From tlie first, tlierefore, lie liad made 
ip his mind never to accept a penny, nor ® 

iiw As for the collection for the poor he had 
promised the heads of the Church at Jetuirfcin 
(Sal n, 10) to remember the extreme poverty of 
the Christians there, and to coEect regulaily fo 
their rehef from the richer and newer Churches. 
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they still doubted bis honesty, they could send the 
money they had put aside by men chosen by them- 
selves for that purpose ; in fact, he had already 
suggested this plan in his former letter (1 Cor. 
xvi. 3). 

Thus the letter that Paul wrote to Corinth was 
a mixture of praise and blame, of grateful joy in 
the well-doing of the majority, and of sorrowful 
rebuke for the imworthy suspicion the others had 
harboured against him. Once more Titus was 
chosen as the bearer ; in fact, he volunteered for the 
mission “ of his own accord.” The way in which 
his youth and inexperience had been received before 
by the Corinthians had awakened all the love and 
zeal of his earnest natme, so that he was keen to 
return. With h im this time went “ the brother 
whose praise is in the Gospels,” and who surely can 
have been no other than Luke the doctor, who both 
in the Acts and in his Gospel keeps himself so 
modestly in the background (2 Cor. viii. 17, 18). 

Paul in the meantime remained behind, using 
Phihppi'as a centre for extensive missionary labour 
in the outlying districts. That during this time 
he journeyed far westwards across the Greek penin- 
sula we learn from Romans xv. 19 ; in fact, we have 
to go to the Epistles for any details of Paul’s work 
in Europe during this third missionary journey, 
the account in Acts condensing it aU into four or five 
short verses (Acts xx. 2-6). 
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The longer Panl lived and worked, the stronger 
did the vast need of the heathen world press on Ms 
heart, so that already he was planning to visit 
Kome and even far-away Spain when he got the 
chance. Experience had taught him that Ms work 
lay more m clearmg the ground and drawing out 
the plan for the structure, wMle to others fell the 
task of consolidatmg and hmlding on the founda- 
tions he had so clearly laid down. 

It was during the tMee months he spent at 
Cormth, wMther m due tune he followed Titus, 
that he wrote a long letter to the Chtuch of Eome. 
This was the only Epistle Panl wrote to a Church 
not already visited by him, or by some of Ms accre- 
dited helpers, but Kome was not like othM 
Churches. It was the centre of the great Roman 
Empire ; the most important city in the world.; 
and Paul already had many friends hving there 
(Rom. xvi. 1 - 16 ), men and women who Mre 
Aquila and Priscilla had been driven away from 
Eome by persecution, only to return as soon as the 
storm was over. 

IVhat happened m Cormth duruig those tMee 
months we do not Icnow, nor how Paul was 
received. His enemies, however, were getting in- 
creasmgly venomous and dangerous, and although 
he was too well protected in Cormth itself for their 
plots against him to have any chance of success 
there, they had other designs in view. They knew 
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tliat Lis plan was to return to Syria byisea, and on tLe 
way to CencLrea, or at the port itself, there would 
certainly arise plenty of opportunities for seizing 
him. But their spite failed after all. Warned hy 
the vigilance of his friends, Paul changed his route 
at the last moment, and while his foes watched the 
road to the coast, set oh quietly with his com- 
panion along the inland road hack to Macedonia 
(Acts sx. 3). 

At Philippi Luke joined Paul for good, though 
we only know this from a change of pronoun in the 
writing of the story. Now it is no longer “ he went ” 
or “ they spoke,” hut “ we went ” and “ we sailed." 

Seven other men chosen from different cities 
to carry their collection to Jerusalem, were to form, 
part of the party, hut among these names is no 
representative from Corinth. Sad that town in 
very shame decided to entrust their contribution 
to Paul’s own hands ? It would he nice to think so. 
These seven were sent ahead to Troas, there to 
await Paul’s arrival, while he and Luke lingered 
at Philippi for the Feast of the Passover, Perhaps 
already the certainty of coming evil, which grew 
stronger as he journeyed nearer to Jerusalem, told 
Paul that the chance of his ever seeing his Phihppian 
friends again was very shght. And so he decided 
to spend the beautiful Christian Festival of Easter 
with those generous kindly townspeople, even if it 
meant hmrying the rest of his journey afterwards. 
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The Festival over, Paul and Lulre took the first 
opportunity that ofiered of sailing for Troas, where 
they rejoined the seven. A week’s stay was neces- 
sary before berths on a vessel sailing to Patara 
could be procured. This ship would take them a 
great part of their way, and at Patara they hoped 
to find a trading vessel going to Palestine. The 
Lord’s Day fell on the last before their start, and a 
large company of disciples collected in the “ upper 
room ” of some Christian’s house to take the Lord’s 
Supper and to hear Paul preach. The seven had 
not wasted their time while waiting at Troas, and 
the hsteners were both eager and numerous. 

Paul’s heart was very fuU. He remembered how 
twice he had been driven from Troas, once by a 
vision and the second time by his own fears and 
anxieties, and now again the time was very short. 
How could he crowd all he wanted to say to them 
into that one short night ? Quite imconscious of 
time or bodily fatigue, he stood hour after hour 
pouring out his soul in that crowded room with its 
many fights, until about midnight he was inter- 
rupted by a heavy thud and a cry of horror. A 
young man, named Eutychus, had perched himself 
on the window-ledge to listen. The room, despite 
the open window, was close and hot, and, tired by 
the labours of the day, he had gradually fallen fast 
asleep, nobody noticing his precarious position till 
it was too late. 
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There was instantly a confused hubbub of voices 
and a wailing and wringing of hands. Many 
rushed to the window, and looking down saw dimly 
a motionless huddled form on the pavement below. 
Others, hurried down the staircase to see what help 
they could render. Luke, as doctor, would have 
been one of the first on the spot. One glance was 
enough for his practised eye. But presently the 
voice of the preacher was heard asking for a 
passage through the crowd. In his inspired face 
was no fear, no consternation, no sorrow ; only 
a burning steadfast faith. Like Ehjah and Elisha 
of old, Paul stretched his hving body over the 
motionless corpse, folding his arms about it (Acts 

XX. 10 ). 

‘‘ Trouble not yourselves, for his life is in him,” 
he said, rising to his feet. And as they watched, 
the blood rose to the pale cheeks, the eyes opened, 
and Eutychus sat up. 

We can picture the excitement and joy of that 
little gathering, but they did not let these feelings 
steal away too much of the fleeting night. They 
had a juster sense of the true value of things than 
that. The restoration of Eutychus was indeed a 
matter for profound thankfulness, but Paul’s words 
were of vital importance both for time and for 
eternity. So with hearts full of gratitude they 
returned to -the upper room, there to celebrate the 
great service of thanksgiving, and to listen to 
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Paul till the light of early dawn crept over the 
eastern hiUs and warned them that day was 
approaching. Then the meetiug reluctantly broke 
up, the Christians of Troas returning to their homes 
and daily toil, and Luke and the seven going on 
board the ship which was due to start early, so as 
to get the full advantage of the dayhght. 

Paul alone remained on shore, having planned 
to walk to Assos, at which port the vessel was call- 
ing. The distance along the Roman road was not 
great, and he evidently wished for soHtude. He 
knew that he was about to face the great crisis of 
his life ; and even the bravest man has to fight a 
battle before he can conquer the natural shrinking 
that comes over our human nature at such times. 
Paul was no coward. The man who could sing 
hymns of praise in a damp dungeon with his back 
still stiff and bleeding from Roman rods ; the man 
who cahnly returned to spend the night in the city 
that had just stoned him; who would have faced 
the Ephesian mob if not held back, was certainly 
a hero. But Paul for all that was human. He 
had his bad times as we all have ; times when he 
found it hard to go forward trusting utterly and 
simply and leaving the future to God. Perhaps 
the thought of Christ’s agony in the garden came 
to remind bim that even the Master shrank from 
the cup He was called upon to drink, and received 
strength from heaven to carry Him through. 
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The twenty-roiles walk must have given Paul 
plenty of time for prayer, and with prayer came 
peace and assurance. Even if chains and sorrows 
awaited .him, his inward serenity need never be 
destroyed. “ When thou passest through the 
waters I will be with thee ; and through the rivers, 
they shall not overflow thee ; when thou walkest 
through the fire, thou shalt not be burnt ; neither 
shall the flame kindle upon thee.” These words, 
and others hke them, would have rung like music 
in his ears. , 

At Assos he rejoined the ship and his com- 
panions. In those days sailing craft kept close to 
shore, and this vessel was evidently touching 
at several places along the indented coast-line of 
Asia MiiW. The ship-master had no business in 
Ephesus, but would have put in there had Paul 
especially desired to do so. But time was passing, 
and Paul’s great desire was to reach Jerusalem in 
time for the Eeast of Pentecost. He therefore 
reluctantly decided not to delay the ship, though 
it must have cost him a pang of regret as he watched 
the houses and Temple recede in the distance, until 
the headland of Mycale shut them from his view. 

But at Miletus his chance came. At that port 
the ship had to call to unload or to take in mer- 
chandise, and learning from the captain that it 
would be a considerable tune in harbour, Paul 
dispatched a message to ask the Elders of the 
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Chui’ch at Eptesus to meet him there. This 
summons was eagerly responded to. What were 
thirty miles or so of waUdng when at the end they 
would meet the man they loved and reverenced 
above all others ? Many besides the heads of the 
Church would have joined the band of travellers. 

Somewhere apart from others, along the shore 
or under some remote grove of trees, Paul met this 
company of faithful friends for the last time. 
Words must have been rushing to his Hps ; but 
even now the ship was making ready iu the bay 
for a speedy start, and he Imew he must be very 
short. Very briefly he reminded them of how his 
own daily life had been spent durmg his three-years’ 
stay among them. Now he was going to Jeru- 
salem, not knowing what treatment he was likely 
to meet, but certain, from the warnings of the 
Holy Ghost, that somewhere, and at some time, 
nnprisonment and affictions were waiting for him, 

‘‘It is not that I value my life so highly,” he 
added, “ or regret being called upon to lay it down 
when my race has been run, and my work com- 
pleted. It is my dear Churches that I grieve to 
leave, and I know that neither Ephesus nor any of 
the other places around where I have gone preach- 
ing the Kingdom of God, shall ever see my face 
again. You will have to stand alone. Take care, 
then, and watch lest false teachers creep into The 
Church of which the Holy Spirit has made you the 
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heads. I can but leave you in God’s care, sure that 
His grace is able to finish the work that I have only 
begun.” 

His address ended, Paul knelt down and 
prayed for them all ; and hearts grew very full and 
eyes dim with tears when they thought that they 
would never see that loving face, or hear those 
thrilling tones again. Then came the final leave- 
taldng, in which they gave free rein to their sorrow. 
Hot until the very last moment would they leave 
him, accompanying him to the ship, and watching 
tiU the vessel grew faint and indistinct in the dis- 
tance. Then, and not tiU then, with heavy hearts 
did they face the long tramp home. 
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DANGER THICKENS 

T WO days after the leave-taldng at the 
harbour-side the nine voyagers reached 
Patara. This was the vessel’s final port 
of call, before returning with a fresh cargo west- 
ward. Here a serious delay might weU have taken 
place, but by God’s good mercy they foimd another 
ship alongside the quay, on the point of sailing for 
Phoenicia. They had just time to move their 
luggage from one vessel to the other before the 
anchor was weighed and the sails hoisted. A good 
wind gave them a prosperous journey across the 
open sea to Tyre, where the ship remained a week 
to unload her merchandise before proceeding to 
the more southerly port of Ptolemais. 

Paul’s first step at Tyre was to search out the 
Christians of the place, for there was hardly a town 
now where disciples were not to be found. Tyre 
was of course a Gentile city, and they would have 
been intensely interested in the wonderful story of 
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tlie spread of the Kingdom among the Gentiles of 
the west. 

Here he received the first warning from outside 
of the hidden danger lurldng in Jerusalem. But 
Paul had no doubt asked God for guidance and 
direction, and had got his Master’s orders. These 
warnings were not sent to prevent his journey, nor 
to frighten him mto a cowardly retreat. They 
came to prepare him for what he would have to 
face. 

There were many reasons why Paul desired 
urgently to visit Jerusalem. He had in the first 
place a long report to make to the heads of the 
Church there. If his plan of visiting Home and 
the regions beyond ever came to anything, he would 
have to leave in other hands the over-seeing and 
guidance of the Churches he had founded. Much 
more so if imprisonment were to be his portion, 
for then his own travelling days would be over. 
For aU these possibihties he wished to prepare. 
These and other reasons made Paul eager to reach 
Jerusalem, no matter what befell ; and he rejoiced 
when the ship was once more ready to put to sea. 
At Ptolemais they left the vessel for good, as it 
would take them no nearer their goal. Thanks to 
favouring winds and weather they were still several 
days to the good, and Paul did not wish to reach 
Jerusalem - long before Whit-Sunday. One day 
was spent at this port with the Christians of the 
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place, tlien the little party set out by road for 
CcGsarea, where Philip the Deacon lived with his 
four lumiarried daughters. Ever since the bap- 
tizing of the Ethiopian treasurer Phihp had made 
this town his home, and no doubt his preaching had 
resulted in a great spread of the Gospel in that 
place and neighbourhood. Paul at any rate found 
plenty to occupy him “ many days ” (Acts xxi. 10). 
The travellers were eagerly welcomed to the house 
of the Evangehst with more than the usual Eastern 
readiness of hospitahty. Paul must have sampled 
strange and divers lodgings during his missionary 
travels ; but here, as in Lydia’s house, everything 
that could make him comfortable would have been 
at his disposal. 

Philip’s four daughters possessed the gift of 
prophecy, and most hkely helped their father in 
his work, especially among the women and chil(h:en. 
Whether they were prompted to warn their guest- 
of dangers ahead we do not know, but in any case 
one more warning was to reach him. The prophet 
Agabus, who had (Acts xi. 28) foretold the great 
famine in the reign of the Emperor Claudius, 
arrived at Caesarea from Judaea. With the Eastern’s 
love of symbohc action, he approached Paul, and 
unfastening the Apostle’s long girdle proceeded to 
tie his own hands and feet with it. The action was 
quite clear and the meaning unmistakable without 
the words that accompanied it, 
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“ Thus saith the Holy Ghost, So shall the Jews 
at Jerusalem bind the man that owneth this girdle, 
and shall deliver him into the hands of the 
Gentiles.” 

With tears and entreaties the whole company 
crowded round Paul, beseeching him to give up 
his project of visiting Jerusalem. But one and aU 
mistook the real meaning of the message. The 
foretelling of the famine by Agabus at an earlier 
period was to prepare the Christian Church to 
take measures to meet the scarcity and want when 
it came. The famine was decreed by God, and no 
prayers would avert it, but practical common sense 
could carry them through it. So now. Paul’s 
imprisonment was God’s wih, and no flight would 
have saved him in the end. But God would not 
let Paul go into danger rmprepared. He knew 
that Paul was man enough to go forward unafraid, 
even with the certainty of disaster hanging over 
him, and so He honom-ed Paul with the burden 
of foreknowledge. Like Jesus, his Lord and 
Master, the Apostle was to “ set his face towards 
Jerusalem ” knowing full well the danger he 
was running into. His friends also were to be 
warned and to be ready, not to hinder and weaken 
him by tears and lamentations, but to stand by 
him as true workers and fellow-labourers, 

” What mean ye to weep and to break mine 
heart, for I am ready not to be bound only, but also 
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to die at Jerusalem for the ISFame of the Lord J esus ” 
(Acts xxi. 13). 

With this appeal Paul silenced the loving es- 
postulations of his friends. “ The wiU of the Lord 
be done,” they said, not in the resignation of despair, 
but with renewed faith in God’s guidance and care. 

When the day came for Paul and his companions 
to leave Cassarea, several of the Christians of the 
town went with them. Their baggage was heavy 
with the coin collected for the poor, and an extra 
hand or two would be a help. They had also 
another object. Mnason, a disciple from earhest 
times, was returning to. his house in Jerusalem, 
where they .knew Paul would procure ready and 
kind hospitahty. Their task was to find the old 
man, and persuade him to join the party. 

On arrival in Jerusalem, Paul received a ready 
welcome from the Church, but he was not deceived 
into believing it an universal expression of good- 
will. He had his own loyal friends in all the towns 
he had ever visited ; but he did not forget that it 
was Christians from Judaaa who had stirred up 
opposition agamst his authority at Corinth ; nor 
how the same party had undermined the faith of 
the Galatian Church. This party still wished to 
insist on the Gentiles accepting the Jewish rehgion 
as weU as becoming Christians, the necessity of 
circumcision being their principal argument. This 
insistence was in face of the fact that the General 
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Council at Jerusalem years before bad decreed 
circumcision unnecessary for the Gentile converts. 
And so, altbougb tbings looked smooth and s milin g 
outwardly, Paul was not for one moment ofi bis 
guard. 

Tbe very next- day after bis arrival tbe first 
bint of trouble came. A great meeting bad been 
called together by James tbe Less, Bishop of Jeru- 
salem. Tbe business of presenting tbe alms was 
first attended to, and then Paul began bis report. 
Four years of missionary work had to be described ; 
tbe special difficulties encountered at each centre 
mentioned, and tbe different characteristics of tbe 
Gentile Churches pointed out. In this speech Paul 
could not weU help mentioning tbe very great 
hindrance that tbe Jewish Christians bad placed 
in bis way ; but that be did so very lovingly, very 
wisely, we may be sure. His one aim was to bind 
together tbe opposing parties, not to make tbe 
split -wider. It was all-important that there should 
be one Church, united by one worship. In im- 
important details Paul was perfectly wiOing to 
give in. He frequently declared in bis Epistles 
that be was ready himself to be “ aD. tbings to all 
men, so that be might by aU means save some ” 
(1 Cor. is. 22). Tbe Kingdom of God, be told tbe 
Homans, does not consist in what you eat or what 
you drink, neither in fasting or not fasting. No, 
nor in tbe lighting of candles or wearing of vest- 
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ments. A tlLOusand times no. The Kingdom of 
God “ is righteousness and peace and joy in the 
Holy Ghost ” (Eom. siv. 17). 

Paul’s mind was full of this sub j ect. The Epistle 
to the Eomans had only just been dispatched, and 
in his speech that day before the elders he would 
certamly have used the same line of argument. 

When he had finished, the gathering could not 
but praise God for the wonderful spread of the 
Kingdom. Then they touched on the hostile 
feeling roused against hun by the Jewish party. 

“ You see, brother,” they urged, “ we rejoice 
with you over your Gehtde converts, but you must 
not forget the many thousands of Jews who are 
followers of Christ. These aU hold strictly to the 
law of Moses, and are angry with you because they 
have heard rumom’s that you teach the Jews 
scattered among the Gentiles in the places you 
have visited, that they ought not to circumcise 
their children, and that they need not keep the' 
customs and law of Moses. Jerusalem is full of 
devout Jews, both Christian and non-Christian, 
and these are sure to hear of your arrival and create 
a disturbance. This is our advice. Prove openly 
to these men that you still pay respect to the Mosaic 
law. Eom’ of our Christian Jews are just finishing 
the time of a Kazarite vow. These men are poor, 
and will find it difficult to provide the money for 
the necessary sacrifices (Num. vi. 14, 15). Conduct 
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tkem yourself to the Temple and pay their expenses. 
If you do this, aU men will see that whatever you 
teach the Gentiles, you yourself keep the law. As 
for the Gentile disciples, it is perfectly true that 
both by our Council and letters we have decided 
that they need keep none of these customs, except 
in the matter of eatiug blood, or meats offered to 
idols, or animals killed by strangling.” 

Paul accepted the suggestion readily, glad of 
any chance of drawing the two' Christian parties 
close again. How he obtained the money to pay 
for the two lambs and ram to be sacrihced for each 
of the four men, we do not know. Since his father 
had cast him off, he had had to earn his o-wn living, 
or accept aid from others. Perhaps his friends 
contributed the necessary money, or the proposers 
of the scheme ; for the very next day Paul purihed 
himself ■with the four, and took them into the 
Temple to give the priests public notice that the 
days of the vow were over, and to wait there tiU 
the sacrifices were offered. 

But alas for the plan that promised so weU! 
No doubt this open observance of the Mosaic law 
did convince all the sincere though narrow-minded 
.Jewish Christians ; but nothing -will convince 
stubborn mahee and blind hostifity. Thus the 
enemies of Paul found even in his 'visit to the Temple 
a weapon to turn against him. They had ever been 
past masters in the art of t-wisting the truth. At 
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tlie trials of Jesus and Stephen, words spoken by 
each, contorted out of their original meaning, 
formed the chief accusation against them. They 
tried the same plan now. 

This time the ringleaders were Jews from Asia, 
who had come up to Jerusalem for the Feast. They 
had seen Paul walking about the town with his 
Ephesian friend Trophimus, and either beheved, 
or made out, that Paul had taken this Gentile into 
the inner courts of the Temple, where only Jews 
were allowed to go. Any rumour of the profaning 
of then Temple was enough to rouse the Jews to 
fury, and they hardly needed the added accusation 
that Paul spoke everywhere against their national 
worship and law to goad them to action. 

Paul was stOl in the Temple when the mob 
swept in on him. Seized and buffeted and dragged 
out of the Temple into the streets, Paul might well 
have thought his last hour had come. Murder was 
written clearly on the faces around him, but the 
very denseness of the crowd kept him for the time 
from receiving a moi’tal injury. Soon they would 
realize this fact themselves, and make space for 
deadher blows. Eescue, however, was close at 
hand. It did not come from the Temple authori- 
ties. They had bidden the Levites shut the great 
gates behind the mob and its victim, glad to avoid 
bloodshed in that holy place. ISlo, rescue came 
from quite a different quarter. 
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The Eoman troops stationed on the hill over- 
looking the open Temple courts were always on 
the alert to check any such disturbance at its start. 
Especially watchful were they during the three 
Jewish Feasts, when the rehgious fervour of the 
Jews was at its height, and only needed a spark 
to set it on fire. The sentries had been quick 
to notice the unusual commotion and uproar, and 
Lysias, the chief captain, was warned at once. He 
did not lose a moment. With a company of troops 
behind him, he ran down the steep hill into the 
street. The sudden appearance of the Eoman 
soldiers stopped the mob from beating Paul to 
death, and he was promptly dragged from then 
hands. 

Lysias, naturally imagining that his prisoner had 
been guilty of some terrible crime, had him securely 
chained. But when he tried to find out who he was 
and what he had done, the tumult arose once more. 
YeUs of rage, accusations, explanations, shouts of 
“ Away with him,” rose in a perfect babel of sound. 
Lysias speedily saw that he would get no sense out 
of the crowd, and that the only way to quiet the 
disturbance was to remove the prisoner. A word 
of command to the soldiers, and they closed round 
Paul, moving off in a compact body towards the 
castle. The mob, bauUced of their prey, rushed 
after them, and so great was the pressure that Paul 
was literally lifted ofi his feet and carried up the 
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flight of stairs into safety. As he was about to 
pass into the castle, he turned to the chief captain 
and asked him in Greek : 

“ May I speak to you ? ” 

Lysias regarded Paid with astonishment. 

“ Can you indeed speak Greek ? Then you 
cannot be the Egyptian outlaw whose band of 
brigands have been murdering and plundering all 
who pass by his wilderness stronghold. Them we 
have been able to destroy and scatter, but the 
Egyptian has so far escaped us.” 

“ On the contrary,” Paul answered, “ I am a 
Jew from Tarsus, citizen of no mean city, and I 
beg you to give me leave to speak to the people 
below.” 

It was a request that Lysias might weU have 
refused, but he seems all through his dealing with 
Paul to have been struck by the Apostle’s bearing 
and maimer. That after such treatment the little 
man should have been so calm and collected, gained 
his admiration. 

So while the soldiers guarded the stairs, Paul, 
standing on the topmost step, raised his hand for 
silence. His very dauntlessuess gained him a hear- 
ing. He spoke in the Hebrew language, dear to 
them all, the language of the Temple and the Bible. 
This speech was unlike any of his others, for the 
men below were not in a mood to listen to a sermon. 
They needed to be told the simple facts of Paul’s 
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life, so as to see tliat the accusations brought 
against him were palpably untrue. 

So Paul gave a brief summary of his career, 
relating his early training, and the zeal with which 
he had persecuted the Christians ; then his conver- 
sion on the way to Damascus, his recovery of sight 
at the hands of Ananias, and his divine commission 
to preach Jesus to all the world. He explained 
how his sudden change from persecutor to disciple 
prevented his being listened to by the Jews of 
Jerusalem, and how God’s answer to his grief and 
disappointment had been : “ Do not grieve. 

Leave Jerusalem, for I have chosen you to preach 
far away among the Gentiles.” 

Up to that last hated word the crowd had 
listened in silence, their eyes raised to the figure on 
the stairs. But now common sense was drowned 
in rehgious pride. They themselves as a body had 
refused to accept Jesus as their Saviour, but that 
the Gentiles should be allowed a privilege which 
they despised was too much for them. They went 
mad with rage, flinging dirt in the air, tearing their 
clothes and yeUing for Paul’s immediate death. 

Lysias, who had watched the scene with interest, 
could not understand this sudden renewal of fury. 
Even if he knew Hebrew, he would never have 
understood why a mission to the Gentiles should 
awake such ungovernable rage. No, it was clear 
to him that the prisoner must have been guilty of 
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some terrible deed of wickedness. Well, if so, be 
would soon force the truth out of him by torture. 
Hurrying Paul within the castle gates, Lysias left 
orders with a centurion to see the man scourged, 
and to report what he might say. The soldiers 
were busy replacing the chains with ropes, prepara- 
tory to tying him up for punishment, when Paul 
spoke to the centurion. 

“ Is it lawful for you to scourge a man that is 
a Eoman and rmcondemned ? ” 

The officer started at the quiet question, and 
biddiug the soldiers wait a moment, hiuried to find 
Lysias. 

“ Sir, take heed what thou doest, for this man 
is a Boman.” 

Lysias returned with the centurion to the hall, 
where with bared back and bound limbs Paul stood 
waiting, the soldiers with the rods near by. 

“ TeU me the truth,” pleaded the captain ; 
“ are you indeed a Eoman ? ” 

“ Yea,” came the calm answer. 

“With a great sum obtained I this freedom,” 
said the astonished Lysias. 

“ But I was free born,” said Paul. 

In some fear of the trouble he might have got 
himself into, Lysias commanded Paul to be un- 
bound. Thus once again the fact of his Eoman 
citizenship had saved Paul, and won bim the 
respect and consideration of Eoman of&cials. 
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CHAPTER XXIV 

BONDS AND AFFLICTIONS 

r-|— day after Paul’s rescue froru the mob, 
I Lysias summoned a meeting of the 
Jewish Sanhedrin, hoping by this means 
to find out the truth about his prisoner. At the 
time appointed for the hearing of the case, Paul 
was conducted by a sufficient force of soldiers down 
the castle hill and through the outer courts of 
the Temple. Once in the Council Chamber Paul 
looked round upon his judges. There were many 
faces there that he recognized. These had sat at 
that never-to-be-forgotten trial of Stephen, others 
had assisted him in his persecution of the Christians. 
Then they had been the faces of friends, now one 
and all expressed loathing, contempt, and impla- 
cable hatred. But in the countenance of the 
prisoner was neither loathing, hatred, nor con- 
tempt, only a calm dignity and steady courage. 

Looking earnestly around, he said quietly ; 
“ Men and brethren, I have hved in all good con- 
science before God until this day.” 

Paul did not mean to praise himself by this 
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statement as his enemies thought. All he meant 
was that there had never been a time when he had 
not wished to do right. Yes, even before he met 
his Saviour on the Damascus road, he honestly 
believed he was doing God service. 

Last evening on the castle steps he had shovm 
his hearers how all his life he had tried to follow 
God’s guidance, and that it was a Divine commission 
which he held for his mission to the Gentiles. Now 
he repeated the same argument in another form. 

But the Sanhedrin looked on him as a turncoat, 
a traitor to their cause, and this bold statement 
staggered them. 

The audacity of the man was outrageous. 

“ Smite that man on the mouth,” commanded 
the High Priest, Ananias. A blow was probably 
speedily and viciously given by those standing 
nearer the Apostle. No doubt to the High Priest 
it seemed a just punishment for what he considered 
a blasphemous lie, but it was an illegal act of 
violence all the same, and as such Paul regarded 
it. We must remember that in all Bible narrative 
much is necessarily left out, and that only a very 
short summary of Paul’s speeches is given in 
the Acts. Por the most part, Luke’s wonderful 
writiag makes the scenes very clear to us ; but this 
one is harder to understand. As the story is told 
(Acts xxiii. 3), Paul turned his short-sighted eyes 
on the giver of the order. 
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“ God shall smite thee, thou hypocrite, for you 
sit there to judge me by the' laws of our nation, and 
then command me to be struck contrary to the 
law.” 

In horror the Jews standing near by asked Paul 
how he dared to speak evil of God’s High Priest. 
Paul’s answer has perplexed many. 

“ I did not know,” he said simply, “ that he 
was the High Priest, for it is commanded us not to 
speak evil of a ruler.” 

Paul’s sight was bad, we know, but could he 
have failed in that earnest look around to notice 
who occupied the chief seat in the Sanhedrin ; or 
did his quick ear not catch whose voice gave the 
order for the blow % Did he mean to infer that the 
wickedness and hypocrisy of Ananias rendered him 
unfit for such a holy office ? Or were his words 
meant as an apology for his hasty rebuke ? We 
do not know. Paul was, after aU, but human, and 
it may weU have been that his quick temper be- 
trayed bim into a retort which he would not have 
uttered had he stopped to thinlc. If this were so, 
his second remark may have meant : “ When I 
spoke I did not stop to consider that he was the 
High Priest.” 

Paul’s words were, however, prophetical. 
Ananias fell by the hand of assassins at the begin- 
ning of the Jewish rebellion against Eome. 

Only one other remark of Paul’s is given at this 
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trial before tbe Saiihedrin. He seems to bave 
spoken for some time with very little effect, when 
he saw a chance of gainiog sympathy from at least 
a portion of his hearers. He loudly proclauned 
himself a Pharisee, and a firm behever in the Eesur- 
rection of the dead, and the hope of the life ever- 
lasting. The effect of this assertion was immediate. 
The Pharisees present echoed GamaheTs argument 
at the first trial of the Apostles. 

“We find no evil in this man ; but if a spirit or 
an angel hath spoken to him, let us not fight against 

God ” The rest of the sentence was drowned 

by an outcry from the Sadducees, and the dispute 
speedily grew from words to deeds. Yells and 
curses were hurled from one party to the other, and 
while some sought to protect Paul, the greater part 
strove to get hold of him with the purpose of drag- 
ging him out to his death. Men surged to and fro, 
pushing, fighting, struggling, and Paul was in ■ 
danger of being hterally torn in pieces when Lysias 
once more rescued him. 

The morning trial before the Sanhedrin had 
failed utterly, and the chief captain knew no more 
than he had before what was the real cause of com- 
plaint against his prisoner. But to Paul himself 
one thing was quite clear. Jewish hatred would 
never rest till it had procured his death. Did he 
regret his journey to Jerusalem and wonder if, 
after all, those warnings had been sent to stop his 
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foolhardy project ? Had he put his head into the 
noose for this ? He had failed all round. Where 
now were his plans of carrying the Gospel to Home 
and the regions farthest west ? 

Paul’s heart sank very low that day, but com- 
fort was near at hand. That night he woke to 
behold a vision of his beloved Lord and Master. 

“ Be of good cheer, Paul,” said the loving voice, 
“ for as thou hast testified of Me in Jerusalem, so 
must thou bear witness also at Rome.” 

The longing of Paul’s heart was to be granted, 
then, but it was to be a witness in bonds as the 
Jerusalem witness had been. There was also this 
consolation implied in the words : from God’s 
point of view Paul’s few days in Jerusalem had not 
been wasted. Visible results are what we look for 
and judge by, and when we cannofc see them we allow 
ourselves to get discouraged. But God sees farther 
than man does. His eye had noted in Elijah’s day 
each one of those seven thousand whose knee had 
not bowed to Baal. Perhaps this was one of the 
lessons Paul had to learn in his long imprisonment — 
just to go steadily, faithfully on witnessing for God 
without any of the satisfaction of seeing to any 
large extent the fruit of his labours. 

Paul was ready now to face fearlessly whatever 
might befall. It was stni morning when a young 
man climbed the castle hill and begged to be allowed 
to see the prisoner. His request was easily granted. 
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Paul was not kept, as in Philippi, in a dark dungeon, 
but in a room, bis safety bemg ensured by the pre- 
sence of a soldier guard to whom be was chained 
night and day. As the door opened he looked up 
to recognize the son of that sister of his, of whom 
we know so tantahzingly httle. Had she sent her 
son to Paul that morning ? Were either she or 
her boy Christians ? Did they Hve in Jerusalem, 
or had they come up for the Feast ? Or was the 
mother by this time dead ? We know the answers 
to none of these questions. The only thing clear 
is that the nephew was fond of his relative and 
ready to serve him. 

“ Uncle,” he said, “ there is a plot among the 
Jews to destroy you. More than forty of them 
have sworn a great oath that they wiU not eat or 
drink until they have MUed you. The plan is this. 
To-morrow the Chief Priests and heads of the 
Council are goiug to ask Lysias to bring you down 
into their judgment-haU again, under the pretext 
that they want to ask you certain questions. The 
band wiU he in wait, and as soon as the escort of 
soldiers is withdrawn from the Temple courts, 
these men are going to spring out and faU upon you. 
I have only heard of this by chance, and have come 
instantly to warn you.” 

Paul looked from his chained wrist to the im- 
passive face of his Eoman guard. 

“ I can take no steps, as you see, for my own 
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safety,” lie said, “ but if Lysias bears of this plot, 
I fancy be may do something. Roman law is not 
fond of brooldng Jewish interference, as I have 
proved. I will ask the centurion yonder to take 
you to the chief captain.” 

Paul’s nephew repeated the story in private 
to Lysias. The very simphcity of the plot showed 
the officer how cunningly it had been planned, and 
how inf alhbly he would have fallen into the net had 
this warning not reached him. He saw clearly 
that this prisoner would be a constant source of 
trouble, in a town where disturbances sprang up 
as quickly as mushrooms. He sent Paul’s nephew 
therefore away, with strict injunctions not to 
breathe a word which might lead the Jews to 
suspect that he knew of their designs. Absolute 
secrecy was necessary, both for the informer’s own 
safety and for the success of a counter-plot which 
was already forming in Lysias’ mind. It was clear 
to him that he must get rid of Paul. At Ceesarea 
he would be in the Roman capital of Judaia, with 
a far stronger force of soldiers about him than 
Jerusalem possessed. Therefore to Caasarea he 
should be sent that very night. Lysias probably 
chuckled to think of the Jews’ disgust at finding 
their prey flown, and of how they would be forced 
to break their solemn vow or die of starvation. 

The size of the escort that he ordered out for 
this midnight expedition showed that he did not 
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imder-estimate Jewisli liate, or forget to provide 
against a possible ambusb by tbe way, sbould any 
inkUng of Ms intentions leak out. Four hundred 
and seventy men picked from the troops imder Ms 
command got ready sUently and secretly that Mght. 
They waited tM the noise of the town was hushed 
to silence, then with Paul in their midst they set 
out on the long and hasty march ; their swords 
loose in the scabbards and spears at rest. At 
Antipatris the foot-soldiers turned back, confident 
that danger was now past, wMle the cavalry pushed 
on to Caesarea. There they delivered Paul into 
the charge of Felix the Governor, with the letter 
from Lysias explaining the reason of Ms action. 
The note concluded thus : “ I can find nothing 
against the prisoner worthy of death or of bonds, 
but I am telling Ms accusers to brmg their charge 
before your judgment-seat. Farewell.” 

Felix read the letter carefully. The fact of 
Paul’s Roman citizenship did not escape Ms notice, 
and he asked wMch was Ms native provmce. On 
hearing that it was Cilicia, wMch also formed part 
of the Roman provmce of Syria, he commanded 
Paul to be kept safely, promising to hear Ms defence 
when his accusers had arrived from Jerusalem. 
Paul had fallen into bad hands, a fact of wMch 
he was probably well aware. Felix was both 
wicked and weak, indulging his passions of revenge 
and cruelty, yet anxious to avoid public complaint 
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of Ms conduct by. favouring the strong Jewish 
party. A man who perverted Roman justice by 
the taking of bribes was not hkely to be an honest 

judge of a prisoner against whom popular opinion 
ran so Mgh. 
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THE LONG IMPRISONMENT 




ij ’IVE days after Paul’s arrival at Cassarea 
Ms enemies readied there also. The High 
Priest intended to spare neither pains 
nor money in Ms endeavour to procure a sen- 
tence, and had brought with him TertuHus, a 
man well acquamted with Eoman law, to state 
the case against the prisoner. TertuUus knew 
that with the man before him flattery would be 
always acceptable, and judged that criticism of a 
rival official would also please. He therefore 
began Ms charge by complimentmg Felis on Ms 
wise rule and “ worthy deeds,” and severely criti- 
cized the action of Claudius Lysias in violently 
snatching Paul out of the hands of the Jews, 
when they were about to judge him — so he said — • 
by the Jewish law. As the aflaic had been taken 
out of theic hands, however, he set the accusation 
agamst the prisoner under three heads. 

Picst. Paul caused disturbance wherever he 
travelled among the Jews of the neighbourhood. 
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Second. He was a ringleader of tlie new religion 
of Jesus. 

Third. He had deliberately tried to profane 
the Temple. 

These were cleverly thought-out accusations. 
The whole known world was then under Homan 
rule, and we have seen at Ephesus, Philippi, and 
Thessalonica how carefully Puoman officials guarded 
their outlying provinces against rebellion and strife, 
getting rid of any person likely to disturb the public 
peace. A genuine fermenter of trouble was a 
traitor to the Empire, and could this charge be 
proved against him, Paul’s death sentence was 
assured. 

The second charge was one of less weight with 
Rome, though of more importance in Jewish eyes, 
and the last charge afiected both Roman and Jew 
alike, since the government of Rome protected the 
Jews in their Temple worship, and respected their 
religious practices. We have seen how Lysias with- 
drew the Roman guard as soon as Paul was safely 
within the Temple courts, and it was on this con- 
sideration for their feelings that the band of 
murderers had traded when they made their plot 
against Paul’s life. Thus the threefold charge 
was sufficiently grave to give his enemies hope. 

Paul’s ready brain, however, had noted the 
weak points in the case against him, and in his, 
defence he promptly pointed them out. He had 
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made no disturbance in Jerusalem ; be bad not 
disputed or preached or gathered a crowd together 
either in the Temple or in the streets. He had, 
indeed, only been in Jerusalem a very few days, 
having visited the city to bring ahns and offerings 
to his nation. And so far from neglecting the law 
of Moses, he had been found in the Temple keeping 
one of the more uncommon of its ordinances in an 
absolutely orderly manner. 

” One thing I do allow,” he added. “ I worship 
the God of my fathers in the way that these men 
caU heresy, and I have a firm hope in the resur- 
rection of the dead. My enemies cannot prove 
their statements, neither do I see here among them 
the Asian Jews who objected first to my actions.” 

Jewish spite and mahce were no new things to 
Felix, but although he guessed Paul innocent, he 
could not make up his mind to settle the case then 
and there. He preferred to wait until he saw 
which side it would pay him best to take. The 
mention of the money which Paul had brought 
with bim made him hope that a large bribe would 
be ofiered by the prisoner or his friends for his 
release. If so, it would be worth his while to ofiend 
the Jews. On the other hand, he knew he had 
powerful enemies working against bim at Home, 
and it might pay him better to gain favour with 
the Jews by condemuing an innocent man. These 
self-interested motives made him postpone all 
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decision with, the excuse that he could do nothing 
further until Lysias himself came down to Csesarea. 

Paul was kept here also in military custody, 
chained to a soldier guard, hut free to receive his 
friends and acquaintances, and allowed as much 
freedom as was consistent with his safe keeping. 
Doubtless strict precautions were taken against 
the admission of an assassin. 

It is very doubtful if Lysias ever came to 
Csesarea. His letter had told all that he knew of 
the matter, and race-hatred was getting so strong 
in the capital that it is not likely he could have 
been spared from his difficult post. 

Paul had several private audiences with Felix, 
At one of these at least Felix’s wife, Drusilla, was 
present. She was the sister of Herod Agrippa H; and 
of Berenice, and was curious to see the man about 
whom she must have heard many strange stories, 
and to hear from him about this new faith in Jesus. 
Paul had preached to slaves and their owners ; 
merchants ; Greek philosophers ; impulsive Celts 
(Galatians) ; proud noblemen ; prisoners ; gaolers ; 
seafaring men, and many others. Now he was 
called upon to preach Jesus to the hard-hearted 
and seffish Roman Governor and his beautiful 
but equally wicked wife. 

Like John the Baptist before Herod, Paul did 
not mince matters. He spoke out boldly and 
bravely, telhng his hearers how Jesus, the Son of 
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God, expects rigliteousness and self-control from 
His followers, and of how hereafter men will he 
judged for all the deeds they have done on earth. 
Felix’s life had been utterly selfish, utterly un- 
controlled. He had always gratified every feeling 
of hatred or passion or desire. Paul’s words 
frightened him, as well they might, and he trembled. 

The jailor of Phihppi had been frightened 
when the earthquake loosed the doors and chains 
that held his prisoners safe. He too had trembled, 
but there the likeness between the two men ceased. 
The jailor had come humbly to ask, “ Sirs, what 
must I do to be saved ? ” Fehx said, “ Go thy 
way for this time ; when I have a convenient 
season, I will call for thee.” 

Men still take these two paths. T\Tien con- 
science pricks, and they feel the imcomfortable 
sense that then fives are not what they might be, 
they either try to drovm the ‘' stiU small voice ” 
of the Spirit by fillin g their minds at once with 
something else, or they say with the jafior, 
“ Master, what must I do to be saved ? ” 

Whether in the later interviews Paul ever again 
was able to infiuence Felix is very doubtful. Lilce 
Pharaoh he had hardened his heart, and after two 
years, when his enemies at Home procured his 
recall from Syria to answer for his evil deeds 
before the Emperor, he left Paul stiU m military 
confinement. 
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The injustice of it ! Two whole years chained 
night and day to a Roman guard, his cause untried, 
his life-work at a standstill, his zeal and energy 
pent up. It was not what Paul would have chosen. 
But God, who takes such infinite pains with each 
individual soul, chose this resting-time for His 
friend. It gave him greater time for prayer and 
thought ; repose of body and brain from the wear- 
ing strain of the missionary journeys ; and it 
taught him a more complete rehance on Divine care, 
a more child-hke trust in the Everlasting Arms. 
Perhaps, too, it taught him a deeper humility. 
His presence was not indispensable to the Churches 
he had founded, as he may have thought it was. 

Two lines of usefulness were still open. BQs 
friends were allowed to come and go, and Paul 
could write. Can we doubt that in those two years 
he kept in touch with his converts in aU parts of 
the world by means of such trusty messengers as 
Timothy and Titus ? 

If, as is thought, Luke wrote his Gospel during 
this period, we can picture the two friends hving 
each scene of our Lord’s life as Luke sorted and 
arranged “ in order ” every memory, every in- 
cident, every parable, every gracious word which 
fell from the Saviour’s hps. Many others had tried 
(Luke i.) to write down an account of that perfect 
life, and perhaps had been daunted by the stupen- 
dous task. But with Paul beside him to encourage 
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and sympatliize and help Lnke did not fail. His 
methodical mind went hack to the very beginning 
of things, and where memory failed, there would 
still be found hundreds hving in Gahlean village or 
town who could recount anew the feeding of the 
five thousand, the raising of the widow’s son, or 
the wonderful parables of the Prodigal Son and the 
Good Samaritan. It must have been an unspeak- 
able dehght to Paul as he watched the growth of 
his friend’s Gospel. 
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THE APPEAL TO ROME 

'P^ELIX was replaced by Festus, and imme- 
diately on tbe new Governor’s arrival tbe 
Jews saw another chance of procuring 
Paul’s death. When Festus visited Jerusalem, 
the Chief Priest and head men of the town 
begged that Paul might be brought to the capital 
for trial. Their original plan of murdering him at 
some spot along the road would then stand a good 
chance of success, as Festus was probably ignorant 
of theic intense animosity, and would suspect no 
such plot. But they overdid their insistence on 
time and place, and Festus guessed that something 
lay behind this anxiety. 

“ Xo,” he said firmly, “ the man is in prison at 
Caesarea, which is also my centre of administration. 
And as for your request, it is not the custom of the 
Eomans to hand over any man to death until he 
have a chance of defending himself in open court 
against his accusers. Come to Caesarea yourselves 
with your complaint, and I will see to the matter as 
soon as I return.” 
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Unlike Felix, Festus was just and business-like, 
and allowed no delay to occur. The day after Ms 
return to Csesarea Paul was brought before Ms 
judgment-seat. But be was far more puzzled 
at the strange accusations brought against the 
prisoner than Felis was. He had httle, if any, 
knowledge of Jewish law and religion, and to Ms 
mind the charges seemed petty and small. It was 
hard for any Eoman to understand the rehgious 
fervour of the J ews. They were themselves ceasmg 
to beheve at all in their gods and goddesses, and 
were worsMpping Power in the form of their 
Emperor and the huge Empire of wMch he was the 
head. 

Festus saw that the Jews were intensely in 
earnest in their desire to procure a death-sentence, 
in spite of the fact that they had not been able to 
prove the charges they had made. He had never 
had such a cmious case to deal with. That Paul 
had done nothmg worthy of death (xxv. 25) he saw 
at once, but whether he were worthy of a milder , 
form of pumshment he could not decide. In sheer 
perplexity, therefore, he proposed in a modified 
form the plan of Paul’s enemies. It would please 
these queer Jews, and as far as he could see would 
make no difference to the prisoner. So he turned 
to Paul. 

“ Wnt thou go up to Jerusalem, and there be 
judged of these tMngs before me ? ” 
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Eestus had no intention of handing Paul over 
to the Jews for judgment, and with himself at the 
head of afiairs, there could he no danger to the 
prisoner. But Paul knew better. He did not 
doubt Eestus’ honest intentions, but the Homan 
could not gauge the deadly animosity of the Sanhe- 
drin as he could. There was one chance for him, 
a chance which would have been of no avail with 
unscrupulous Eelis, but which might succeed with 
a fair judge. In a flash all the aspects of the situa- 
tion presented themselves to his quick brain and he 
made up his mind. He would appeal to Ccesar. 
As a Roman citizen he had this important right, 

“ Against the Jews I have done no wrong, as 
you know very well, not one of their charges having 
been proved against me. But if I have sinned 
against Roman law, I have a right to be judged by 
the Emperor himself. I appeal to Ceesar.” 

Eestus, astonished at this turn in the pro- 
ceedings, consulted with his Council, 

/‘Your claim is allowed,” he said presently. 
“ Unto Csesar shalt thou go.” 

The duty of Eestus was now quite plain. He 
had to fijid means for sending Paul to Rome as 
soon as possible, and meantime he had to keep him 
safe. He had also to put together a report on 
Paul’s case. Here lay the difficulty. He had 
nothing definite to state, no real crime to charge 
against the man (Acts zxv. 26, 27). 
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While tilings were still in tMs state, Herod 
Agrippa II. and Ms sister Berenice came on a 
diplomatic visit to the new Governor of the Pro- 
vince. In the course of conversation Eestns told 
the King about Ms puzzlmg prisoner, and con- 
sulted him as to the report he would have to send 
with him. 

“ Can you help me at aU ? You know more 
about these Jews and their ways than I do.” 

Agrippa readily consented to see if he could 
unravel the tangle, being eager to hear Paul him- 
self. He had heard about the GMistian religion 
from the Jewish side, and knew he could form a 
good idea of the truth or falsehood of the charge 
of heresy against Paul. Besides, the man was re- 
puted to be a most remarkable speaker, and it 
would be interesting to hear him. 

Paul’s speech before Agrippa begins by recog- 
nizing at once the King’s knowledge of Jewish 
customs and ways, and so he takes a Ime of argu- 
ment difierent from the one he had used before the 
Eoman judge. 

“ I am happy to be able to speak before you tMs 
day. King Agrippa, because I know you thoroughly 
understand the religion and customs of the Jews. 
I am accused of being unfaithful to my rehgion, 
but tMs is not so. In the days of our forefathers 
God gave om nation a promise — ^the promise of the 
Messiah, whose advent they are stUl expecting. 
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It is because I believe in tbe hope fulfilled and in 
tbe promised Saviour come that they accuse me 
of heresy. The Pharisees all beheve in the final 
resurrection of the dead, and yet they deny that 
Jesus of Nazareth rose from the dead and now 
fives for ever. As for me, I know it, for I have seen 
Him and heard Him. I did not always believe in 
Jesus. At one time I too thought Him an impostor, 
a false Messiah, and I persecuted His followers far 
and wide. But while I was on my way to Damas- 
cus for that purpose, I saw a vision of Jesus, and a 
fight brighter than that of the midday sun. He it 
was who gave me my commission, which is to be 
His witness to the Gentiles so that they may turn 
from darkness to fight through faith in the Saviour 
of the world. Since that day I have implicitly 
obeyed the heavenly vision, and this is the reason 
why the Jews seek so earnestly to kill me. And 
as for the fact of the Crucifixion which they stumble 
at, did not Moses and the prophets foretell that the 
Messiah should both suffer and rise from the dead ? ” 
Eestus had been listening intently, and now 
interrupted the speech in loud astonishment. 
Jesus, he knew from the Eoman records, had been 
crucified years before under the rule of Pontius 
Pilate, and here was the prisoner calmly talking 
of His resurrection, and of having seen and talked 
with Him since that event! The man must be 
crazy. 
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“ Patil, you are talMiig wildly,” lie exclaimed ; 
“your constant reading and study liave turned 
your brain.” 

Paul turned to the Roman magistrate. “ No, 
most noble Pestus,” he said quietly, “ I am not 
mad. I am speaking nothing but the sober truth, 
and what is more, the King himself Imows about 
all these things, for they were done openly and 
pubhcly before all men. King Agrippa, I know 
that you believe in the prophecies of the Messiah.” 

But Agrippa’s pride was too deeply rooted to 
allow Paul’s persuasive argument to influence him. 
He turned the question aside. 

“ Do you fancy,” he said scornfully, “ that you 
can persuade me by one short speech to become a 
Christian ? ” 

Paul looked at the hard proud face very 
earnestly. “ I would to God, that you and all who 
hear me this day were Christians, like me in all 
things — except these chains.” 

King Agrippa arose instantly at this touching 
appeal, and the royal pair left the room with their 
host. Both men were convinced by now of Paul’s 
innocence. It was clear in every word he uttered, 
in the honest straightforward account he gave of 
himself, in the fearless openness of his manner and 
expression. 

“ It is a great pity that this man has appealed 
to Csesar,” said Agrippa to Pestus. “ A fanatic he 
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may be, but certainly be is no criminal. I know 
bow easy it is to rouse tbe enmity of these Jews, 
and I wager that all tbeir accusations against Paul 
are foumded on mabce and spite. You might have 
set him free at once, if it were not for this un- 
fortunate appeal.” 

Yet that appeal to Cassar was not the big mis- 
take Agxippa thought it. It had, humanly speak- 
ing, saved Paul’s hfe in a dangerous crisis, and was 
to be the greatest blessing to the Christian Church. 
Paul returned to prison with his soldier guard, 
and Festus sat down to write a most favourable 
report of his prisoner to the Emperor Nero, a report 
which probably gained Paul’s freedom two years 
later in his first trial before Caesar. 
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CHAPTER XXVn . 

THE JOURNEY TO ROME 

P AUL had got the wish of his heart. He 
was to visit Eome ; and although he 
might be going to face torture and deathj 
still his heart beat high. God had said He had 
work for His servant there, a witness for him to 
give, and Paul’s gallant soul, which neither old 
age nor weak health could permanently daunt, 
was full of courage and hope. Luke and Aris- 
tarchus were going with him; Luke out of his 
unfailing devotion to Paul, and Aristarchus as a 
“ fellow-prisoner.” It is possible that the latter 
may have been involved in the original charge 
against Paul of profaning the Temple, or he may 
have been taken into custody at a later date. 

In Rome Paul had many friends, chief among 
whom stood the old tent-maker and his wile. 
Aquila and Priscilla had already risked their hves 
in his defence (Rom. svi. 3, 4), and were to be relied 
on. Cousins of his, too, were living in Rome, and 
there too resided Rufus’ mother, who somewhere 
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and at some time liad taken Paul into her warm 
heart as an adopted son (Rom. xvi. 13). One 
cannot read the list of greetings in the last chapter 
of the Epistle to the Romans without wishing 
that one knew more of the circumstances and his- 
tory of these close friendships, but Paul’s reserve 
and reticence on all personal matters leave us in 
the dark. We can only picture the nearness of 
the intercourse with this unnamed lady which 
resulted in Paul’s regarding her as a mother. It 
is clear that the Apostle who knew how to “ endure 
hardness ” as well as any man, thoroughly appre- 
ciated the homely comforts, loving ministrations 
and tender care that met him as fertile oases along 
his rough road. 

It was late autumn when Paul set sail from 
Csesarea. The prisoners, of whom Paul was only 
one, were in charge of a centurion named Juhus 
and an escort of soldiers. Eestus’ last charge to 
Julius would have accounted for the courtesy and 
kindness that the Roman showed to Paul through- 
out the voyage, without , the friendhness, respect 
and confidence that daily contact soon engendered. 
The little Jew with his weak eyesight had a mar- 
vellous gift of human magnetism. 

At Sidon the ship stopped long enough for Paul 
to visit his Phoenician friends with Julius’ per- 
mission. On leaving that port adverse winds 
rose to impede their progress. The season of the 
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equinoctial gales was close at hand ; and this had 
weather was only the prelude of worse to come. 

Forced out of their direct route, they had to 
steer for the passage between Cyprus and the 
mainland so as to gain the shelter of the island. 

At Myra, on the shores of Asia Minor, the trading- 
vessel reached the end of her jornmey. There 
Juhus found a corn-ship of Alexandria on its way 
to Italy, and hastily engaged berths for his party 
from the captaiu. The vessel was large and heavily 
laden with Egyptian wheat. It was also behind 
time, and this early brealdng up of the weather 
alarmed her master. Unless he made haste, he 
would certainly not reach Italy with his precious 
cargo before winter, and to be forced to spend 
months in harbour was an expense and delay he 
did not wish to incur. So in the face of a threaten- 
ing shy and an angry sea the ship set out. Slowly 
and laboriously she tacked her way westward, _ 
driven out of her com’se by the fierce onslaught . 
of the north-west wind. At Fair Havens, a small 
port on the south coast of the Island of Crete, 
they were forced to take refuge. Here they waited 
anxiously for a change of wind, but day by day 
passed and then hopes were unrealized. September 
was drawing to a close, and the seas would soon 
be unfit for sailing vessels. 

The early break-up of the weather made reach- 
ing Rome out of the question. All that remained 
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was to clioose some safe and slieltered iiarbour to 
winter in. The question was, were they to remain 
at Fare Havens, or should they take the chance 
of the next change of wind to make for the far 
more sheltered port of Phenice, which lay to the 
north-westward ? Paul strongly advised the former 
course. His Imowledge of the sea, gained in his 
travels and in his boyhood’s home at Tarsus, 
warned him of the rashness of risking ship, cargo 
and human lives on a doubtful gain. 

But the master-owner of the ship thought 
otherwise ; and his opinion won the day. The 
centurion Juhus, who had hstened to Paul’s advice 
with respect, naturally thought that in matters of 
seafaring the Alexandrian captain must know 
best. A sudden change of wind decided the matter. 
It veered to the south, the best direction possible 
for their purpose. Phenice was not far distant, 
the sea had gone down, and a few hours’ sailing 
would see them snugly settled in ideal winter 
quarters. So keeping close to shore, they sailed 
slowly northward, towing the small boat usually 
carried on deck behind them. It would be the 
handier for immediate use when they reached the 
port. 

They must have been within sight of their 
goal when a hurricane beat down upon them from 
the Cretan moimtains, as sudden and violent as 
the storms that sometimes pounce down upon the 
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smiling Sea of Galilee. No tacking was possible 
in such a tempest. Sails were torn like paper, 
and the mast strained and groaned as the ship 
heeled over at the first onset of the blast. There 
was not even time to pull up the boat. The waves 
rose behind them as if by magic, as they turned 
the ship’s head and ran before the gale. Before 
them lay the coast of Africa with its flat and 
dangerous bay of Syrtis. Along that sandy shore 
was no port or anchorage, and even in the best of 
weathers it was given a wide berth on account of 
its treacherous shifting sands. To have been 
driven on to that shore would have meant certain 
destruction- 

But in God’s mercy the httle island of Clauda 
stood in theic way. Gratefully they ran under its 
somewhat inadequate shelter. There they lay 
to, and did all they could to prepare the ship to 
weather the gale. With great difficulty the water- 
logged boat was hoisted on board. Eop6s were 
passed under the vessel to keep the planks from 
starting farther apart mider the strain of the 
tempest, and all unnecessary gear stowed away. 
Then having done all that brave men could do to 
save themselves, they held the ship’s head as near 
to the wind as they could, and toiled at the pumps. 
Tossing and rolling the ship drifted slowly back- 
wards, flghting every bit of the way; the only 
object of the steersman now to keep in the open 
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sea until tlie storm was over. The friendly island 
was soon lost to sight, and in the open Mediter- 
ranean the danger of foundering was so great that 
aU hands that could be spared were set to Hghten- 
ing the ship. Personal baggage went first, and 
then as the leaks gained and the vessel wallowed 
deeper in the trough of the sea, aU the spare tack- 
ling followed. But stm black clouds hid both sun 
and stars, and as day followed day hope died in 
aU breasts. Day and night, sailors, prisoners and 
soldiers toiled at the pumps, snatching a morsel 
of food when they could and resting hardly at all. 
Work and hope had for the tune kept them going, 
but now they were utterly exhausted. Pinched 
with hunger, numb with cold, drenched through and 
through by the seas which broke over the vessel 
and the rain which lashed down from an inky sky, 
despair had taken possession of them. Paul was 
the first to notice their piteous condition. 

“ Sirs,” he said, “ you see that my former 
advice to you was sound ; yet do not despair. 
Last night God’s angel stood beside me and gave 
me this message : ‘ Fear not, Paul, you will yet 
reach Pome and appear before Caesar, and God 
has also given you the lives of all your shipmates.’ 
The ship indeed is doomed, and we shall be cast 
upon some island ; but you can take heart, for 
God’s word is certain and sure.” 

Did the calm serenity of Paul’s face and the 
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clieerful assurance of Iris words pierce tire gloom 
that enwrapped them ? Who can doubt it ? The 
men whom he addressed were brave men too, but 
they were brave heathens. They knew not God. 
And there are crises in life where human bravery 
needs divine support. Without God much may 
be possible, but '‘with God all things are pos- 
sible.” 

They certainly needed all the hope that they 
could get, for the worst was yet to come. The 
storm still continued unabated, the sky was still 
overcast. They had no idea where they were. 
And then on the fourteenth day since they left 
Fair Havens the sailors distinguished the sound 
they had all along been dreading to hear — the 
faint, sullen roar of breakers hurliug themselves 
against the shore. 

It was midnight, densely dark. Their eyes 
tried to pierce the gloom as the sound grew louder 
and more distinct, but to no avail. They heaved 
the lead-line overboard to test the depth of the 
water. The first sounding gave twenty fathoms, 
and the second, taken shortly after, only fifteen. 
They were terribly close to land. In utter despera- 
tion they cast four anchors out of the stern and 
longed for the day to break. With dayhght they 
would know where they were, and be able to reckon 
up the chances that remained. 

But that time of patient waiting for the fight 
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that took so long to come was too miick for the 
courage of the sailors. Paul, moving about with 
words of comfort and cheer for all who would hsten, 
came upon a group of them in the hows. There 
had been some talk of letting an anchor down, 
but it was not an anchor that these men were busv 
Avith. They were trying to lower the one boat 
into the sea, with the obvious intention of escaping 
themselves, and leaving the rest to their fate. 
There was not a moment to be lost. With these 
men gone, all further navigation of the ship would 
be impossible. Paul hurried to his friend Julius. 

“ Do you know what is happening ? The 
sailors are deserting. We cannot possibly escape 
if they leave the ship.” 

Julius jumped to his feet. A quick command 
to his soldiers, an orderly rush forward, a speedy 
use of sword or knife, and the boat was drifting- 
empty at the mercy of the tide. The sailors, 
ashamed and cowed, scattered in gTOups about 
the deck, while the rain continued to pour down, 
and the bitter cold chilled them all to the bone. 
So the hours passed, till at last faintly and slowly 
the day began to dawn. The hght fell on haggard 
faces, worn with anxiety and starvation. Every 
one was on deck, since nobody knew how long the 
anchors would hold, or when they might not have 
to face death. Paul’s heart was -wrung for them. 
Groping his way below he fetched food, begging 
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them to follow his example and make a hearty 
meal. 

“ Not a hair from the head of any of you shall 
fall,” he assured them. 

Fortified by food, they were ready for fresh 
exertion. The long-treasured sacks of wheat 
which they had tried so hard to save were pitched 
into the sea ; and as the fight strengthened the 
two hundred and seventy-six men took stock 
of their position. The shore, upon which the 
rollers still broke tumultuously, was unknown 
to one and all. But one thing they noticed 
which gave them a ray of hope. Brealdng the 
line of rock and clifi was a small creek with 
a sandy beach. Perhaps it might be possible to 
steer the ship into this bay. The captain gave 
rapid orders. The creak of the pumps, which all 
through that fortnight of horror must have forrned 
an incessant accompaniment to the whistle of the, 
wind, the splash of the waves and the hiss of iie 
rain, ceased. The rudder was unlashed, a fight: 
sail was hoisted to the mast, the anchors were 
released, and with their hearts in their mouths 
they prepared to attempt the beachmg of the 
vessel. But their ignorance of the coast-fine, and 
the strong current, frustrated their design. W hil e 
yet some distance from shore they struck a low 
hidden reef of rock. Here the bows of the ship 
stuck fast, while the stern was exposed to the fury 
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of tlie waves. No sMp could stand such treat- 
ment. The strained timbers parted and the vessel 
began to break up. 

At this juncture a hasty discussion took place 
in the bows. The soldiers, whose Roman training 
and discipline had stood them in such good stead, 
came to Julius. 

“ Sir,” they said, “ we cannot any longer be 
held responsible for our prisoners, seeing no man 
can swim chained to another. Would it not be 
better to kill them all, lest they swim to land and 
escape ? ” 

It was an idea quite in keeping with the spirit 
of the times. But Juhus forbade such a proceed- 
ing. For his friend Paul’s sake he was willing to 
take the risk of any unpleasant consequence, and 
would take the responsibility off the shoulders of 
his subordinates. 

And it was Juhus, not the Alexandrian 
master-owner, who gave the final orders for safety. 

The ship would soon be broken to fragments 
and delay was useless. All who could swim shpped 
boldly into the water and struck out for land. The 
others improvised rafts of whatever lay to hand, 
and with a prayer to the gods they worshipped, 
launched themselves also in that welter of waves. 
Paul and Luke, we can take it, were among the 
swimmers. Both men had spent so much of their 
fives on the coast, that it would have been strange 
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indeed had they not learnt to swim. Bruised, 
bleeding and exhausted, one and all reached the 
shore ahve. The first arrivals no doubt helped 
to drag in the late-comers, or formed a human 
chain to rescue some poor wretch on a raft who 
seemed past helping himself. 

Then came the roll-call on the beach, and the 
glad discovery that Paul’s God had most royally 
kept His word. 
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CHAPTER XXVin 
ROME AT LAST 

P AUL and his shipmates had landed indeedj 
but in what a pHght ! Without money, 
food or clothes, except the soaked gar- 
ments they stood up in, they were utterly depen- 
dent on the mercy of the islanders. 

But here they fell into good hands. The 
inhabitants of Malta were of Phcenician descent ; 
men who from far-ofi times had been bold sailors, 
and had navigated their trading- vessels in distant 
and unknown seas. Their sympathies were all 
with seafaring men in such a strait. From the 
shore they had noticed the maimed condition of 
the vessel, and had watched with interest the efforts 
made to save her. Indeed, from Luke’s account 
it would seem that they had already hghted a fire 
before the first swimmer reached land. Theic 
object was probably at first to mark the safest 
landing-place, as well as to warm any half-frozen 
castaways that might reach the shore. With such 
a sea running a few survivors were aU that could 
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be expected. Hence tbeii astonislunent was 
intense as tbe numbers grew and grew. 

One fire was plainly inadequate to warm and 
dry two hundred and seventy-six soaked and 
benumbed men. All bands were set to collect- 
ing brushwood, Paul among the number. He had 
returned to one of the bonfires with a bundle of 
sticks, and was laying them on the blaze, when a 
viper which had crept into the pile of wood for 
shelter, feeling the heat of the flames, shot upwards 
into safety. It leapt at Paul’s hand, and buried its 
teeth in his flesh. For a second it hung there, then 
Paul shook it ofi and it dropped back into the fixe. 

The superstitious Maltese immediately jumped 
to the conclusion that Paul was a criminal. The 
vengeance of the gods had pursued bim even 
although he had escaped bemg drowned. They 
watched him narrowly, knowing the deadly speed 
with which the viper’s poison acts. But as time 
passed and the man neither fell down dea'd nor 
looked iU, but calmly continued to dry. himself, 
they changed their opinion and protested that, he 
must be a god in disguise. If they had expressed 
their behef openly we know how vehemently 
Paul would have contradicted the notion, from 
his action at Lystra under similar circumstances. 
It would have been a splendid opening for preach- 
ing the one true God who can protect His servants 
from every evil. 
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Near by tbe scene of tbe shipwreck stood the 
residence of tbe Governor of tbe island, Pubbus 
by name. Wben be beard of tbe disaster, be 
lodged tbe whole party in bis bouse and outbuild- 
ings, until be could arrange for tbeic billeting 
among tbe islanders. Open-banded bospitabty, 
ungrudging generosity met them in cottage and 
viUa. 

Wbat a joy it must bave been to Paul to be 
able to repay tbeir Idndness by healing tbe sick of 
tbe island ! Pubbus’ old father, ill with dysentery, 
was bis first patient, and tbe news of bis instant 
cure soon spread. In tbe three months that 
elapsed before tbe journey could be continued 
Paul, Luke, and Aristarchus must bave done good 
work preaching Jesus and healing tbe sick. Tbe 
Maltese in tbeic entertainment of strangers bad 
indeed entertained angels unawares. 

At last tbe weather improved, and tbe second 
Alexandrian wheat-ship set sail. Tbe islanders 
loaded tbeic visitors with gifts and tokens of esteem 
and honour, and crowded to tbe quay to see 
them ofi;. Tbe Castor and Pollux bad been more 
fortunate than her sister vessel. She bad reached 
Malta before tbe tempest, and bad prudently 
anchored in one of her ports. Now she proceeded 
to Italy bearing tbe precious grain that was tbe 
life of Rome. But she also carried a more costly 
freight. She carried tbe little Jew^ who was God’s 
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chosen messenger to bear the good tidings of the 
Saviour — the world’s Bread of Life. 

At Puteoli the centurion Julius left the ship 
with his band of prisoners. The rest of the 
journey was to be accomplished by land along 
the Appian Way, the oldest and most famous of 
Eonian roads. At the port Paul met certain 
Christian brethren. These were probably traders 
or merchants, eagerly awaiting the arrival of 
expected cargoes from distant lands. 

These brethren implored Paul and his friends 
to remain a week at Puteoh, which with Juh'us’ 
permission he was enabled to do. It was the last 
kindness and mark of esteem that the centurion 
would be able to show his prisoner friend, since 
at Rome his duty as escort would be over. These 
seven days gave the Christians the opportunity of 
sending word to Rome of Paul’s arrival, so that 
when the httle band next moved forward along, the 
paved stone road, Paul’s heart was cheered by sight 
of old friends who had hurried out to meet Mm. 
And “ he thanked God and took courage.” We 
may be sure that Aquila and Priscilla were among 
the number who met him at Appii Forum or The 
Three Taverns. 

And now Rome was in sight — ^Rome, with her 
guardian hills, where the palaces and villas of the 
nobles lay above the squalid network of filthy 
streets that clustered at their feet. Rome — 
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mistress of the world — ^whose Emperor held millions 
of hves in his nnscrupnlous, selfish hands ; whose 
wealth and power were only eq^ualled hy her 
corruptness and wickedness. Paul must have 
noticed a great deal that saddened him as he trod 
the Appian Way ; bands of wretched slaves of all 
nationalities alongside their captors, bound for 
the galleys or for the next display in the circus, 
where thousands were butchered yearly to please 
the savage populace. Proud soldiers in spotless 
armour and ghttering crests rode or marched 
along the road, yielding place to none, save some 
higher officer or noble. Beggars of aU ages hobbled 
along the side of the road, or stood whining for 
money under the shade of tree or statue. Gladi- 
ators strode confidently by, heads held high and 
chests thrown out, knowing full well the morbid 
interest which thefi passage aroused. Merchants 
with their baggage mules ; privately owned 
slaves, bearing burdens for their masters ; water- 
carriers ; fruit- vendors ; fishermen and sailors 
from foreign parts ; these and many others 
thronged that well-worn road. 

At last the city gates were in sight, and JuHus 
drew his band of prisoners into orderly array. 
Paul’s friends fell on one side, and with the escort 
of soldiers to left and right they passed through 
the gateway and along the narrow streets. On 
the Palatine H ill stood the Emperor’s palace, and 
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near by lay tbe imperial barracks. Here it is 
supposed that Julius banded Ms charge over to 
Burrhus, then cMef prefect and honoured adviser 
of Hero. Burrhus was an honest upright soldier, 
and evidently listened with interest and sympathy 
to Julius’ recommendation of Paul.. It obtained 
for him the special favom’ of a private room or 
rooms, probably near the barracks, where he could 
see his friends whenever he liked. Freedom on 
parole, or ticket of leave seems to have been rarely 
granted, since, as in Caesarea, he was stiU chained 
day and night to a soldier guard. These men had 
special hours of duty ; so that during the two 
years of Ms first imprisonment in Eome, Paul must 
have made the acquaintance of a great number of 
Eoman soldiers. It may have been Ms influence 
on these men that enabled CMistiamty to pene- 
trate mto the wickedest of all palaces, the court 
of the monster Heroi 

On the third day after Ms arrival in -Some, 
Paul’s room was full of visitors. He had sent 
messages to the heads of the Jewish colony a Hiring 
them to come and see him. He wanted to make 
Ms position clear to them from the start. He 
knew that Ms appeal to Caesar might be put down 
by his enemies to a desire on his part to bring the 
Jews into trouble with Eome, an idea wMch if 
once believed would completely prejudice the 
Jews of Eome against the Gospel of CMist. He 
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therefore carefully explained the facts which had led 
up to his appeal and the necessity for it ; and told 
them that his imprisonment was not because of 
any crime he had committed, since the Roman 
Governor had wished to let him go free, but solely 
because of his faith in the Messiah, the “ Hope of 
Israel.” 

We know nothing at all about the matter,” 
his hearers protested. “ No letters from Judsea 
have reached us about you, nor have we heard 
reports from traveller or merchant. But we would 
like very much to hear your views concerning the 
Messiah, for everywhere we hear this new sect of 
Christians spoken against.” 

Paul was only too willing. “ Which day will 
suit you best ? ” he asked, “ since all days are the 
same to me.” 

On the day chosen Paul put forward all his 
powers of argument and reasoning. It was harder, 
far harder, to prove that the Messiah had come and 
gone, unrecognized, jeered at, tortured, killed by 
the very nation who were eagerly expecting Him, 
than to preach Jesus to the. Gentiles. It is never 
easy for any of us to confess ourselves in the wrong, 
and the Jews were the proudest nation under the 
sun. But Paul had the Old Testament prophecies 
to back up his words, and he made good use of 
them. From morning till evening he explained 
and illustrated, tracing Jesus from His foretold 
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bixth at BetHebem to His foretold death, on the 
Gross, yes, and to the foretold Eesnrrection and 
Ascension. The Old Testament gave it all, if 
they would only beheve it. 

The result of that long day’s preachiug was 
that there was a division among the Jews. The 
generous and open-minded, tracing Paul’s refer- 
ences from their own rolls of the Scriptm’es, were 
convinced. The others, hardened in prejudice, 
rejected the evidence with disdain. What ! A 
whole nation wrong ! Impossible ! The Jews 
were all expecting Messiah ! How could all their 
learned Eabbis make this great mistake ? Ho, 
when Messiah came it would be in some unmis- 
takable manner, so that all might see and Imow. 
They doubtless put these arguments forward. 

“ Hot so,” said Paul sadly, “ even this bhnd- 
ness of heart was foretold. Isaiah warned you 
that the people should hear Messiah’s voice and 
not understand His message ; should see Messiah’s 
form, yet not recognize Him. But if the Jews, 
God’s own people, reject, the Gentiles wiU hsten 
and accept.” 

As far as we know, this was the Apostle’s last 
great effort to win the Jews. The Acts of the 
Apostles ends with these words : “ Paul abode two 
whole years in his own hired house, preaching and 
teaching, no man forbiddmg him.” 

Two whole years of respite from immediate 
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danger, free to receive all visitors ; a busy time 
of writing, both for himself and Luke, whose book 
of Acts must most certainly have been begun at 
this time. What prevented Luke from finisbmg 
the account of bis friend’s bfe we shall never know. 
We are not entirely dependent on Luke, however, 
for our knowledge of what happened to Paul. His 
own letters give us details, tantalizingly vague it 
is true, since Paul was never one to mention 
himself, but pieced together we can still picture 
something very near the real fe.cts. 


CHAPTEE XXIX 


VISITORS, LETTERS AND FRIENDS 

W E can only guess at tlie reasons which led 
to the two years’ postponement of 
Paul’s trial. Just at that time the 
Jews were enjoying a period of quiet prosperity. 
Nero, stdl under the restraining influence of Bur- 
rhus, had not yet thrown ofi all decency in his 
pubhc dealing and actions. His private Hfe was 
one round of unbridled pleasure, passion and vice. 
He detested the performance of dull duties, and 
cared nothing for the heartache and hope deferred 
of the hapless prisoners awaiting his wiU. Another 
reason for delay may have been the slowness of 
Paul’s enemies in collecting evidence against him, 
whether real or invented. They would certainly 
not have minded keeping Paul in prison while they 
did so, being far from sure of obtaining his con- 
demnation. Meantime he was safely out of the 
way. 

Paul had moved from his first temporary 
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lodging, and was now in his own hired house, a 
change for the better made possible by the genero- 
sity of his Philippian friends. Epaphroditus was 
the bearer of this gift— a sum so large that Paul 
had no further money difficulties during his stay 
in Rome. . 

I am full, I abound,” he writes in his letter to 
Philippi, “ thanks to the things you sent me by 
Epaphroditus.” 

What a joy it must have been to Paul to hear 
once more of his Phihppian friends, members of 
that Church which was the truest, the most loyal 
to his teaching and to Christ ! 

“ I thank my God every time I think of you,” 
he writes to them (Phil. i. 3). 

But loyal though they were, there was one 
“ lack of service ” (Phil. ii. 30) which Paul had 
noticed and wondered at. Phihppi had supplied 
him with no fellow-worker as had the other 
Churches he had founded. Lystra and Derbe, 
Corinth, Ephesus, Colossae, Thessalonica, and even 
little Berea had responded nobly to the Gospel 
call for missionaries, men who had willingly under- 
taken to spread the knowledge of the Saviour, 
and who were now working xmder Paul’s direction. 
Phihppi alone had been unrepresented, and now 
Epaphroditus had come of his own free will to 
place him self at Paul’s disposal. Bravely and 
wholeheartedly he set himself to minister to the 
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Apostle. With a total disregard of his own health 
and safety he laboured for Christ in Rorue, preach- 
iug chiefly iu the crowded and insanitary streets 
where lived the poorest and most wretched of the 
pojmlation ; carrying the good news to those who 
could not or would not visit the prisoner in chaius. 
Before many months had passed, however, severe 
ilbiess put a stop to his activity, and eventually 
robbed Paul of this ‘‘ companion in labour.” Por 
weeks Epaphroditus lay between Hfe and death, ‘ 
and although he was eventually restored to health, 
home-sickness and depression weighed on his spirits 
to such an extent that Paul made up his mind to 
send him back to Philippi. 

“ Do not think he has failed,” Paul writes in 
the letter he sent by his friend. “ It was his zeal 
for Christ that brought about this illness. There- 
fore receive him with gladness and honour. Very 
soon I hope to send my son Timothy to you,' and 
later I 'will come myself, if, as I beheve, I am set 
free in the impending trial in answer to your 
prayers ” (Phil. ii. 19-30). 

So Epaphroditus retmned home, lea-ving Paul 
the poorer for his loss. Epaphras was iu prison 
for the faith, but Timothy and Luke were Paul’s 
constant companions, and Mark, Tychicus, Trophi- 
mus and Titus came and went with messages to 
the Churches. 

It was during these two years that Paul made 
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tlie acquaintance of Ohesimus, tlie runaway slave 
of a Colossian convert of his. Philemon, the slave- 
owner, had become a Christian during Paul’s three 
years’ residence in Ephesus, when “ all Asia heard 
the word of the Lord.” He and his wife Apphia 
were personal friends of the Apostle. How Onesi- 
mus reached Rome we do not know. It was not 
easy for a slave to escape from servitude. Lack 
of money and the pecuh’ar dress worn both made it 
difficult. The ordinary slave, far from his own 
birthplace, torn away from parents, relations and 
friends, cut off from all his old associations by 
language, race and customs, soon sank into sullen 
indifference. 

But Onesimus was not an ordinary character. 
He was active, resourceful and unscrupulous. I 
thinlc we may be certain (indeed Paul hints at the 
fact later) that he stole what he needed in the 
way of clothes and money, after which the getting 
to Rome was merely a matter of time and assur- 
ance. There he would have found plenty of 
means of making a living, since he evidently was 
not particular as to how it was gained. What 
induced him to visit Paul we do not know. Some 
chance acquaintance or comrade may have per- 
suaded him to accompany them, or he may have 
remembered Paul’s last visit to his master. What- 
ever was the motive, Onesimus came and feU at once 
under the spell of Paul’s personality. The young 
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headstrong slave and the old preacher had a great 
deal in common ; for the attraction was mutual. 
As day by day Onesunus learnt more of Jesus and 
His love, gratitude and wonder filled bis heai-t. 
Why, Jesus had willingly died the slave’s death 
to save him — Onesimus. In His sight slave and 
free-man were both equal. What an amazing 
difference from the world as Onesimus knew it ! 
He was won completely by those two facts. Paul 
began to find him useful. Half the population of 
Home were slaves, and Onesimus could reach them 
when others failed. 

Before long, however, Paul found out the details 
of the lad’s flight from Colossse, and his soul was 
torn in two. His strict sense of fairness and 
straight deahng showed him the course he would 
have to urge on Onesimus — a return to the master 
he had wronged with a full confession. And 
because he loved the lad and was loath to part with 
him, it must have given Paul’s heart a wrench 
when he first pointed out to Onesimus the path 
to full pardon and peace. 

Put yourself in Onesimus’ place. How would 
you have felt about that return, after you had won 
your freedom and had tasted the sweetness of it, 
after you had been treated as a comrade and a 
man, instead of a beast ? True, Philemon and 
Apphia were just and kindly, but there was the 
overseer to face, and there were awful tales of the 
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punishment meted out to runaway slaves, I 
think you and I would have hesitated. 

But the slave-hoy’s faith stood the test grandly. 
For the Lord’s sake he was ready even to return 
to slavery. 

Paul did his very best to soften the hardmess 
of that return. Pie wrote a touching letter of 
appeal to Philemon. 

“ For the sake of the love which you hear me, 
I beseech you he good to my son Onesimus, whom 
I am sending hack to you. I would gladly have 
kept him with me, for I have found him very ussM 
in spreading the Gospel ; hut I could not do that 
without your consent. If he has wronged you 
in anything, allow me, Paul, to repay it you. 
And I beseech you receive him as you would 
myself, not as a slave hut as a beloved brother. I 
will not remind you of what you owe me, for I feel 
sure you wiU do more than I suggest or ask. I 
think you may get a room ready for me, for I trust 
soon to he free to pay you a visit.” 

How one longs to know the result of that 
thoughtful, loving letter, and of what became of 
Onesimus ! Did Philemon free hi~m as Paul sug- 
gested ? We do not know. Perhaps the slave- 
boy was in after years the Bishop Onesimus of 
Berea. If so, he had indeed earned his name, tor 
Onesimus means prohtahle ” (Piuiemon li). 

Paul’s letter was written as soon as the return 
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had been decided on, but Onesimus did not start 
at once. Paul intended to send TycMcus also to 
Colossas with two letters, the Epistle to the Colos- 
sians and the mysterious epistle to the Laodiceans 
(Col. iv. 16) about which there has been so much 
discussion. Perhaps these letters were not quite 
ready, or Tychicus could not be spared at once. 
The time of waiting must have been trying for poor 
Onesimus, since disagreeable duties have a trick of 
looldng blacker if put off. 

ISfow for a minute let us discuss the question of 
the lost Epistle. We know that Tychicus also 
carried the Epistle to the Ephesians with him., an 
Epistle not mentioned under that title in Col. iv. 
16. Now, one tMng strikes one as odd about the 
Epistle to the Ephesians. It is written as if to an 
almost unknown Church, and contains no greet- 
ings to private Ephesian citizens, a strange omission 
considering Paul’s long residence there. Even 
Paul’s last short letter to Timothy, then settled as 
Bishop in Ephesus, does not lack either personal 
greetings or allusions to the events that ,had 
happened there ; and the fact makes one wonder 
if the Epistle to the Ephesians was not really 
addressed primarily to Laodicea. Be that as it 
may, it is the last Epistle written by Paul to a 
Church, and one of the most beautiful. We can 
picture him dictating the last chapter to Timothy 
or Luke, his eyes on the rigid figure of his Eoman 
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guard ; and giving to tire Christians of Asia (and 
I , • iAcidentally to the Christians of all time) that 

I ■ wonderful description of the armour of God. 

I Thus Paul’s two years of close captivity turned 

I 'out, as he aclcnowledged with grateful surprise, 

I for the furtherance of the Gospel. Had he been 

free to travel far and wide, he might indeed have 
planted fresh Churches, but the Church at large 
would most certainly haive been the poorer with- 
out those last three Epistles. 

And they were happy years for Paul. Those 
letters of his prove it. 

- “ Rejoice in the Lord ; again I say. Rejoice.” 

His mind was at rest from personal cares, and 
he was evidently hopeful about’ the result of his 
I trial. His health, too, was rapidly improving with 

I the absence of hardships and the exposure and 

fatigue of travel. Pie had his best friends near 
him, and the news from the Churches was on the 
whole good and reassuring. They were good days 
j in every sense. 
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PAUL’S TWO TRIALS AND WHAT LAY BETWEEN 


■'P^AUL’S first trial took place before Nero 
in A.D. 63 ; and wbat be bad foreseen 
took place. Tbe letter of Festus, tbe 
favourable reports of Lysias, Agrippa and Jnbns 
more than counterbalanced any evidence that tbe 
malice and cunning of bis foes bad been able to 
collect. He was set free. And this is not mere 
guess-work, for all tbe early Fathers affirm tbe 
same fact, some of whom must bave bad- certam 
witness from persons wbo were present at tbe 
trial. 

Now, wbat did Paul do with bis freedom ? 

We bave only sbgbt bints from bis own letters 
to Tbnotby and Titus, and tbe tradition of tbe early 
Cburcb to guide us. Luke seems either to bave 
lacked time for further writing, or if be still con- 
tinued to make notes of bis friend’s bfe, the record 
has been lost. 

I think we may be quite certain of Paul’s first 
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movements, especially after Ms messages to PMle- 
mbn at Colossaa and to the PMlippians. Before 
Ms acquittal he had made up Ms mind what he 
would do if set free, and we may be sure he kept 
io his plan. The guest-room, so carefuUy prepared 
for him by the kiadly hands of AppMa, was with- 
out doubt occupied, and the PMlippians were 
granted the Joy of beholding their dear master’s 
face once more. There is a report that during 
these five years Paul visited Spain. We know he 
had intended doing so years ago, when he wrote 
to the unknown Roman Church (Rom. xv. 24), 
and Paul was very tenacious of purpose. I think 
it is very likely that he succeeded, and that his 
absence so far away from the reach of Ms enemies 
accounted for Ms safety during that tune. For 
only a year after his acquittal things in Rome 
altered amazmgly. The great fire of Rome took 
place. Nobody knew for certain how it originated. 
There were people who said that Nero himself set 
the town on fire in a drunken fit of madness, to 
gratify his crazy longing for a new excitement. 
It may have been started by some accident or 
carelessness as did the Great Fire of London. The 
two conflagrations were very similar. Both 
wrought untold destruction. Both roused the 
homeless populace to despair and fury. Both were 
put down as the work of strangers of a difiering 
faith. In Rome it was the Christians who had 
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to bear tbe blame. Nero, indeed, was glad of any 
scapegoat. The Christians were nothing to birr" ; 
bnt until the houses could be rebuilt the dis- 
content of the people would be a real menace. 
Very well! He would give them something else' 
to think of — an amusement dear to theic cruel 
hearts. 

Such were the grounds on which the fiercest 
persecution of the Christians now started. They 
were thrown to the wild beasts iu the -amphi- 
theatre ; beaten to death ; covered with pitch 
and burnt at stakes to illuminate the palace 
gardens ; sewn in sacks to be gored and tossed by 
wild bulls iu the arena. No devil’s device was too 
horrible. All who could fled. Aqiula and Priscilla 
returned to Ephesus. Those who were too poor to 
do so hid themselves m the underground passages 
of the catacombs. Even those Christians who 
occupied posts at court, or hved iu palaces, must 
have gone about theic daily duties m fear and 
trembling. Paul, wherever he was, must have 
heard terrible tales of hair-breadth escapes, and 
of hideous deaths faced by men and women, yes, 
and httle children, whom he had known and loved 
in that great city. 

And Paul, with his clear foresight, must have 
seen that the time of his own earthly pilgrimage 
was drawing very near its end. How could he, 
the most prominent leader of Christianity, hope 
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to escape when the rank and file were dying by 
hundreds 1 'What better chance could his foes 
have of getting rid of him ? Was it hkely that 
they would fail to seize it ? 

, So, knowing that his days were numbered, he 
turned his thoughts to prepariag the Churches he 
had founded to do without him. There were two 
places stiU without any definite head. And in 
looking round for suitable men, whose loyalty and 
wisdorn could be rehed on, he fixed iustantly on 
Timothy and Titus. Young men truly to appoint 
as heads over the brethren, but both well proved 
by years of hardships and well grounded in the 
faith. Both fearless in danger ; both zealous and 
eager missionaries. Titus had acquitted himself 
splendidly in the difficult task of enforcing Paul’s 
rebuke on the Corinthian Church, showing a wisdom 
and a tact beyond his age. Yes, those were the 
two for Ephesus and Crete, not easy posts either 
of them. 

With characteristic self-sacrifice Paul resolved 
to part with his son Timothy. He appointed him 
as Bishop of Ephesus, possibly taking him, there in 
person. He had to use every persuasion he could 
t hink of to induce Timothy to remain at his post, 
when he himself left for Macedonia. Timothy 
wept openly (1 Tim. i. 3; 2 Tim. i. 4), and I 
expect Paul’s eyes were dim with tears, for those 
two were very near and dear to each other. 
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Pursuing the same policy, lie took Titus later 
on to Crete, publicly placing him at the bead of 
that Island Cburcb with its unattractive character 
(Titus i. 5, 12). Perhaps it was for that very 
reason that Paul chose Titus for the post. He ha(^ 
tackled the Corinthian evil-doers. He could be 
trusted to deal wisely with the deceitful and lazy 
islanders. 

Paul did not stay long in Crete. He journeyed 
into Macedonia and reyisited the Churches there. 
Wherever he went he ran grave risks. The per- 
secution of the Christians had reached the outl 5 dng 
provinces of the Eoman Empire, and the Churches 
were having a terrible time. They could only 
meet in secret, for spies and informers were aU 
around. Paul’s presence would have been an 
added danger, though I do not think they thought 
of that in their joy at seeing him. But Paul did. 
His visits were only in the nature of a lastjfarewell, 
and to ensure his beloved Churches being left in 
wise hands. He stayed nowhere long, coming and 
gomg in secret, and usiug sea or overland routes of 
travel, according to which offered the least danger. 
The approacMng winter was a matter of perplexity. 
The sea was practically closed at that season, and 
escape that way would then be impossible. Paul 
was over seventy years of age, an old man worn out 
physically by hardships, anxiety and ill-health. 
But if his body were weak, his spirit was still as 
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strong as ever. To the last moment, the last 
hreath, he would work for his Master. Nor would 
he shorten the time hy any foolhardy lack of pre- 
caution. To speild. the winter among his friends 
' of Macedonia or Asia was not to be thought of. He 
loved them too well to give them the added peril of 
his presence. 

Eventually he made up his mind to spend the 
winter at Nicopolis, a town which, so far as we 
know, ’he had never visited. About this time he 
wrote to Timothy and Titus letters of wise advice, 
warning the latter to hold himself in readiness to 
join him at his winter station as soon as either 
Artemas or Tychicus arrived in Crete to take his 
place (Titus iii. 12). 

Thus Paul planned. I do not think he ever 
reached Nicopohs, though some commentators 
think that it was there that his enemies caught 
him. It may have been so. But Paul was not 
one to go into winter quarters before it was neces- 
sary, and it was stiU autumn when he wrote to 
Timothy from his dungeon in Kome (2 Tim. iv. 21). 
Certain it is that he had been along the Asian 
coasts very shortly before his capture, staying at 
Miletum, where he left Trophimus behind sick 
(2 Tim. iv. 20), and at Troas with his friend Carpus. 
It was there that some sudden need of hasty depar- 
ture made him leave his precious books and rolls 
of writing material as well as liis cloak. Did he 
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leave Troas under a guard for Eome ? Or was it 
only another of those constant flights occasioned 
by his enemies’ watchfulness ? We shall never 
know this side the great divide. 

But one thing is quite clear. When Paul was" 
taken prisoner he was carrying on his usual syste- 
matic work as head of the Gentile Church. Be 
had at least five co-workers with him at the moment 
of his arrest, men whom he sent on messages to 
distant Churches, or left behind at any town where 
especial encouragement was needed. Erastus was 
at Corinth, and Trophimus was still sick at Miletiim, 
so these two escaped the great test of fidehty which 
came to the five. Eor this capture of Paul was a 
far different thing from any of the other perils he 
had met and surmounted. The nerves of all the 
Christians had been tried by the horrible tales of 
torture and death inflicted on theic fellows in Eome 
and the Eoman provinces. They hved: constantly 
in suspense ; and fear (even hidden fear) is an ill 
thing to harbour. It saps courage. It under- 
mines faith. 

At another crisis in the story of Christianity 
we read i?f- sr'^eater prisoner that aU His com- 
panions “forsook Him and fled.” The faith of 
Demas failed utterly. He took flight hastily for 
Thessaloriioa, and one can only hope that Paul’s 
words in his last letter to Timothy do not hint 
at a worse desertion — to a denial of faith often 
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demanded of Gkcistians as the price of their own 
safety. Let us hope not ; and that in after years 
he atoned for this desertion as nobly as the Apostles 
did for theirs. 

He was not the only one that left Paul. Crescens 
took refuge in Galatia, and Titus — even Titus the 
much-trusted and newly appointed Bishop — ^in 
Dalmatia. I do not think these fled for long. 
Luke and Tychicus remained at Paul’s side, the 
latter ’being afterwards sent to Ephesus by the 
Apostle. So at last it was true that “ only Luke ” 
was with him. 

Once more Paul and Luke journeyed to Eome 
as pohtical prisoners, but this time no crowds of 
sympathizing friends came to meet them along the 
road, and Paul’s imprisonment when he reached 
the great city was a very different affair. He was 
treated as a common malefactor (2 Tim. ii. 9), and 
though not entirely cut off from his friends, access 
to him was difficult and dangerous. Very few 
attempted it. Most denied all connection with so 
celebrated and hated a prisoner (2 Tim. i. 15). 

Onesiphorus, the Ephesian, who faced the risk, 
paid for it with his hfe. Business had probably 
taken him to Eome. He had been a generous 
friend and helper of Paul during the latter’s stay 
at Ephesus, and like so many who came in contact 
with the Apostle he loved him dearly, and love we 
know is “ stronger than death.” Onesiphorus 
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never hesitated. He had great difficulty in finding 
Paul’s place of confinement (2 Tim. i. 16, 17), but 
by dint of persistent inquiry and probably bribes 
he did it at last. What was more, he visited Paul 
frequently, bringing with him cheer and the httle 
comforts of which a prisoner in such a place would 
stand so sorely in need. 

We do not hear any more of Onesiphorus 
himself ; but in his last letter to Timothy, Paul 
sends a kindly gveeting to the household of this 
true friend, on whom he prays God to have 
mercy. 

Paul had been up before the Eoman court early 
in his imprisonment (2 Tim. iv. 16, 17), when 
Alexander the coppersmith had been the chief 
witness against him. Hot a soul was there on 
Paul’s side. Hot a voice in all the crowded com’t 
was raised on his behalf. The old man conducted 
his own defence, as certain of his Master’s presence 
beside him as if his bodily eyes had seen again the 
vision along the Damascus road. This v/as his 
one last chance of service. Caring httle for safety 
so that his dear Lord might be glorified, he preached 
his last sermon on earth. Paul did not see any 
result, of course. Ho more does the preacher to- 
day when he pours out his heart in some burning 
appeal. But Paul’s judges were evidently im- 
pressed by the prisoner’s behaviom’. The case 
was adjourned; and Paul, either because of this 
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postponement, or by virtue of Ms Roman citizen- 
sMp, was deKvered from the tkceatened death 
by wild beasts in the amphitheatre. But this 
adjournment did not deceive bim as to his ultimate 
’^fate. Paul was glad that the goal of Ms earthly 
race was so nearly attained. He had only one 
great longing, wMch was to see Timothy again 
before he died. 

So he wrote, asking him to come as quickly as 
he coiild, confident that Timothy, even with the 
risk of death staring him in the face, would not 
hesitate for an instant. 

And Mark was to come too — ^Mark the afore- 
time deserter. What an honour Paul does Mark 
by tMs simple request to Timothy! Here was 
another, then, on whose courage and obedience the 
Apostle felt he could rely. We have no Mnt, either 
from the Bible or from tradition, as to whether 
Timothy and Mark even reached Rome. They 
may never even have started. The news of Paul’s 
martyrdom may have arrived with tMs Epistle, 
or it may have met them on their way. 

It would be mce to tMnk that Paul’s last wish 
was granted, but we may be sure there was no 
regret, no repining when at last the old man left 
Ms dungeon and walked out along the Appian Way 
to the place of execution. The Master Who had met 
him on the road to Damascus, Who had stood by 
him at Mght with words of encouragement, was there 
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beside bim, whoever else was not. PaiL'.’s Eoman 
citizenship won for him the quick mercy of thfe 
axe, and he passed joyfully to the fuller life, there 
to experience what no human eye has seen nor 
heart of man imagined— the things that God has. 
prepared for them that love TTim 
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TRADITION AND LEGEND 

Paul’s death, such historical facts 
about the Apostles as we have been able 
^ ^ to put together from the Bible come to 
an end. We have to look to the early Christian 
writers, to tradition and legend to supply the rest. 
Unluckily the latter source is often rendered un- 
trustworthy by the reckless embroidery of a later 
and less scrupulous age. Yet in spite of worthless 
detail and absurd fable, a foundation of fact 
probably Hes at the bottom of most of these 
traditions. The large band of disciples at Jeru- 
salem dispersed ; equally certain is it that they 
carried the good news with them wherever they 
went. The Apostles themselves probably worked 
on some organized scheme by which the Gospel 
should reach every Jewish trading settlement in 
far-distant lands. 

Peter, we know, reached Babylon, and if the 
dedication of the first letter bearing his name 
indicates the scope of his missionary work, most 
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of the provinces of Asia Minor had before this 
heard his, strong and forceful preaching. He died 
at Home — another victim of the awful persecution 
under Nero. 

A very ancient tradition states that Peter and,." 
Paul suffered martyrdom on the same day, and 
certaiuly they died the same year. As Jesus had 
foretold and promised, Peter followed his Lord 
through the same valley of the shadow of death, 
at the last moment begging his executioners to 
plant his cross head downwards in the earth, 
because he felt himseff unworthy of dying exactly 
like the Son of God. 

His brother Andrew was also crucified in Greece 
at the town of Patrse. 

James “ the brother of the Lord,” surnamed the 
Just, remained steadfastly at his post as head of 
the Chm’ch at Jerusalem, dying there by the hands 
of his own bigoted countrymen. 

Thomas went widely afield, reaching Persia 
and perhaps India, where traces of very early 
Christian teaching have been found, no doubt the 
result — direct or indirect — of his work. There 
is also a very vagne report that Bartholomew’s 
life-work lay iu the same direction. 

Of the fom* Evangehsts, a rather doubtful 
tradition gives Ethiopia as Matthew’s scene of - 
labour. 

Mark is reported to have been the first Bishop 
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of Alexandiia, and to have snfiered martyrdom 
there. A more trustworthy, because earher, tradi- 
tion declares him to have been Peter’s secretary in 
the writing of the Gospel that bears Mark’s name. 
'‘Jt is quite hkely that the older man supplied the 
greater part of the information, which Mark put 
into shape. 

"I^Hiether Luke survived his friend Paul we do 
not know, since the traditions which point to his 
later death in Greece or Bithynia are both vague 
and contradictory. 

The first century of the Christian era was draw- 
ing very near its end, and only one of the Apostohc 
band remained. The disciple whom Jesus loved, 
and whose name, coupled with Peter’s, only 
appears once in the Acts, was by now a very old 
man. After the Lord’s Ascension J ohn had devoted 
liimself to the Virgin Mary, throwing into his care 
of her some of the love which he felt for her Son. 
At her death he had remained in Jerusalem, or its 
neighbourhood, until the Roman soldiers of Vespa- 
sian and Titus poured into Judaea to punish once 
and for all Jewish rebellion. Then, and not tiU 
then, did he escape to Ephesus, and from there 
heard, with a heart wrung with grief, of the fall of 
Jerusalem and the destruction of the Temple. But 
John did not sorrow as did the other Jews. His 
Master had warned him of what was in store, and 
he was able to look beyond earthly happenings— 
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even the saddest and most humiliating — ^to the 
Kingdom where there shall be no more pain and 
anguish whether of mind or body. 

In the persecution under the Emperor Domitian, 
a story is told that John was condemned to death, 
and thrown into a cauldron of boiling oil. He came 
forth unhurt, and was banished to the little island 
of Patmos, where he had that mystical vision of 
heavenly things which is fitly placed at the end of 
the Bible. At the Emperor’s death he retlirned 
to Ephesus, where he ended his days. When too 
old to preach he used to be carried into the 
church, where he would constantly repeat : “ Little 
children, love one another.” 

“ Why do you always say the same thing ? ” 
he was asked one day. 

“ Because nothing else is necessary,” he 
answered quietly, and his first letter, written surely 
during the last years of his life, is only an enlarge- 
ment of the same theme of love. 

Thus we learn equally from Paul, Peter and 
John, though in very different language, that 
Christianity is personal devotion to Christ, a 
devotion so intense that we long to . show our 
gratitude and adoring love by laying the only 
thing we have to give at His dear feet. And that 
is ourselves. 

But love cannot rest there. It must find other 
expression. And how can we express love to 
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Gkrist better than by following tbe Master’s 
example, by obeying His bebests, and by carrying 
on His work ? 

“Not to acquire merit 
Nor to -win men’s applause, 

Not by our strengtli and wisdom 
May we fulfil God’s laws ; — 

But in Tliy might and power, 

Grateful to Thee for all, 

Christ, take the gifts we bring Thee ; 

• Lo 1 at Thy feet we fall.” 
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